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When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. $ 7,550,815.75 


United States Government, State, 
County and Municipal Bonds... 17,097,889.20* 


Other Bonds and Stocks 57,756,744.20* 


Premiums in course of Collection... 10,139,795.73 
Accrued Interest 478,624.00 
Other Admitted Assets 1,047,348.00 


$94,071,216.88 


LIABILITIES 
Cash Capital $12,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 34,081,828.00 
Reserve for Losses 4,809,513.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance. . . 909,873.94 


Reserve for Taxes and Accounts . . 650,000.00 
Contingency Reserve 4,215,762.00* 


NET SURPLUS 37,404,239.94f 
$94,071,216.88 
* Reflecting Actual Market Quotations as of June 30, 1934. 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS, 
$49,404,239.94} 
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ASSURANCE 


F'.. more than 50 years the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of Detroit has 
provided safe Casualty Insurance and Bonding 


Protection to weatherwise individuals and 


corporations. Over a million people are pro- 
tected with Standard policies. Over 135 millions 
of dollars have been paid on behalf of Standard 


OF SAFETY 


policyholders. * The wisdom and experience of 
50 years,-and a national reputation for satisfac- 
tory service and settlements stand back of every 
Standard policy. They are your guarantee of 
proper protection and fair treatment. * Respon- 
sible insurance representatives everywhere can 


supply you with insurance in the Standard. 


Standard writes Automobile Insurance, Personal Accident and Sickness Insurance, and policies covering Burglary and Holdup, 
Plate Glass Breakage, all forms of Liability Insurance, Workmen's Compensation and Fidelity and Surety Bonds, A national 
organization of agents, inspectors, safety engineers, auditors and claim adjusters assures prompt, satisfactory attention. 


* 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY of Detroit 


2 When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Looking ahead 


With the month of September, the 
heat waves and their accompanying 
lackadaisicality are all behind us. Once 
more effort is mainly expended in the 
direction of getting business instead of 
getting cooled off. Our next issue will 
recognize this symptom by including an 
array of interesting and timely articles 
on a variety of subjects of interest to all 
our readers—some of these topics in- 
cluding such salient entities as budgets 
and their importance in planning busi- 
ness, the value and significance of Ledger 
Interchange, hints on how to prove a 
letter was mailed in case of trouble about 
the matter at a subsequent date, the quar- 
terly survey of collections and credit con- 
ditions in Latin-American markets. 

But “you ain’t heard nuthin’ yet!” 
Here’s looking ahead, then! 


Our cover 


With this month’s cover we introduce 
to our readers a new cover artist whose 
work will appear on succeeding issues 
until the turn of the new year. His name 
is Wayn Smith and although he may 
not be familiar to our readers, much of 
his work has been in evidence, although 
unsigned, in the illustrations with our 
articles at various times over the past 
several years. 


Philip J. Gray 
Western Advertising Manager 


Association of Credit Men, Erie Avenue, F to G co, eS Pennsylvania. 


of Subscri 


Copyright 1934, National hateiation of it 
tements and announcements printed herein. 
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The LOCAL“! AGEN 


The Local Agent of Stock Fire In- 
surance Companies is worthy of his 
hire. He knows your community; he 
knows you; he knows property. 


He is familiar with fire hazards and 
can help you safeguard your property 
so as to obtain the best rate of in- 
surance. 


The Local Agent gives valuable coun- 
sel and advice in writing insurance 
policies suited to your exact needs. 
In case of loss, he is right in your 
community, ready and 
willing to be of instant ser- 
vice to you. It is false econ- 
omy to deprive yourself of 
the service he can give you. 


As a physical part of your 
community, he is also an 


economic part of it. He pays taxes, 
just as you do. He trades at your 
stores. He supports your religious 
and educational institutions. He 
shares your civic pride and co-oper- 
ates in all your civic enterprises. 


He is part of your community. And 
he is part of the same school of busi- 
ness economics that you are — the 


OF STOCK COMPANY 
FIRE INSURANCE... 


school which believes in fair and 
reasonable profit for service well 


rendered. 


The many services of the Local Agent 
of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
are told in detail in the booklet, 
“Your Agent, and Your Friend”. A 
copy will gladly be sent on request, 
without cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS + NEW YORK—#s JOHN STREET 
CHICAGO—2#22 WEST ADAMS STREET e SAN FRANCISCO—MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies— Established in 1866 


is a dependable form of insurance, practically 
universal in its coverage, and consequently 
vital to the public interest and the social 
order. Stability and security and service are 
outstanding characteristics of stock company 
fire insurance, the exact cost of which is always 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


definitely known in advance to the policy- 
holder, upon whom no assessment can ever be 
levied. Competent local agents are available 
everywhere for prompt and efficient service to 
the policyholder. Look on your policy for an 
imprint toshow it isissued by a “Stock Company.” 


4 When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 












“Pa wont like it’ 


In the rural sections years ago it was not unusual for doctors to 
Y receive all fees through barter. If you were a farmer and needed a 


doctor's services you paid his bill by delivering him some farm 
produce. 


One farmer, who was indebted to a doctor, offered to square his 
account by the delivery of a load of hay. On the agreed day the son 
of the farmer appeared at the doctor’s office. Being bashful, he stut- 
teringly informed the doctor that there would be a slight delay in 
delivery. In fact, he stated, the load of hay had upset in the doctor's 
driveway. 


The doctor replied that a delay of a few hours wouldn't inconveni- 
ence him, and then requested that the young man remain for luncheon. 
The boy hesitated, objecting with the declaration that ‘“Pa won't 
like it.’” The doctor, however, persuaded the boy against his will to 
stay to luncheon. 


As the doctor passed the victuals to the farmer's son, the boy pro- 
tested mildly before taking each helping, always concluding with the 
statement that he would have to go back to that load of hay, because 
“Pa won't like it.”’ 


The doctor kept reassuring him. Finally they reached the dessert, 
but the boy could be held no longer. 


‘“Doc,’” he blurted out, “I just can’t stay any longer, because I 
know Pa won't like it.”’ 


‘For heaven's sake,’’ said the doctor, ‘“‘why will your father 
object?” 


“Well you see, Doc, Pa is under that load of hay.”’ 


That is a moss covered story which I heard as a youngster. To me, 
it seems to illustrate well the position of the consumer in these days 
of the N. R. A. and the other alphabetical recovery measures. 


After the benevolent sunshine of the N. R. A. with its price fixing 
and restriction policies, a few short-sighted industrialist and labor 
organizations have been harvesting an excessive crop. Now there is 
a sign of a poorer crop in the present and immediate future. The 
overly-prosperous harvesters, however, do not seem to realize that 
the hesitancy in their business during recent weeks has been due to 
the fact that the consumer is under the load. 


And, like Pa, the consumer does not like it. 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


Blames lawyers for 


Chief of American Bar Association urges 


legal profession to take steps to halt 


questionable practices now causing 
scandals in this branch of business law 


By Hon. EARLE W. EVANS, Wichita, Kansas, 
President American Bar Association 


ever since its organization in 1878 

sought to promote better adminis- 

tration of justice. The results have 
not, of course, been entirely satisfactory 
but the efforts put forth therein have at 
least been persistent. We readily ac- 
knowledge the fact that leadership in 
such matters must be undertaken by the 
lawyers of the land. While the ultimate 
responsibility rests upon each individual 
citizen, the lawyers are by education and 
experience better prepared than is any 
other class to supply the necessary lead- 
ership—and must do it. I am glad to 
be able to say today that they are show- 
ing more interest in the subject all over 
the country and are more active therein 
than ever before within the period of 
my recollection. They are in ever in- 
creasing numbers evidencing a sincere 
and deep appreciation of their responsi- 
bility to the public and a willingness to 
do their part. 

These are indeed trying times and it 
behoves us all to “cease repining’”’, and 
to recognize the fact that our embar- 
rassing predicament, whatever it is— 
could only be relieved by the hard co- 
ordinated work of everybody with the 
employment of that which we actually 
have to work with upon the respective 
tasks that from time to time lie imme- 
diately before us. 

Society was organized primarily to 
protect life and property. There may 
have been times in the past when society 
thus organized, afforded sufficient pro- 
tection to law-abiding citizens to justify 
them in surrendering the individual lib- 
erty mecessary to support it, but it has 
laterly failed lamentably in the accom- 
plishment of the fundamental purpose 
for which it was brought into existence ; 
and that failure and the consequent 


= The American Bar Association has 
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dominance of crime and _ inefficiency, 
have threatened and are in fact now 
threatening the very existence of the na- 
tion. 

Crime costs not less than twelve bil- 
lion dollars annually in this country of 
ours—which is a tidy sum even in these 
days of huge national expenditures. No 
doubt the inefficiency bill, on items 
which would be eliminated or reduced 
as crime is prevented or lessened, would 
total quite as much. Think of it! 
More than twenty billion dollars annu- 
ally. 

Now crime is a problem largely of 
personnel. Changes in substantive law 
and in procedure are of course desir- 
able from time to time but of little real 
importance relatively as compared with 
the improvement of the personnel of 
law enforcing officials and agencies. 
That improvement may be wrought by 
the united effort of individuals. 
Whether we realize it or not respon- 
sibility for the continuance of present 
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Crime costs Uncle Sam twelve billions 
of dollars annually. 


crime conditions therefore rests upon 
the individual citizen. The people get 
the kind of law enforcement that they 
insist upon, and wherever they do not 
insist at all, it is always bad. Adequate 
enforcement is not to be found where 
the people take little or no active in- 
terest in it, but it never lags far behind 
an aroused and insistent citizenry. In 
the last analysis, therefere, the crime 
problem—and the inefficiency problem 
too of course must be solved by the peo- 
ple or, to make it more pointed, by the 
individual citizen, and he militant. 

Here, then, is something we may 
know definitely, and can personally do 
something about, to hasten recovery and 
the return of better’ times. 

The saving of even a fraction of that 
crime and efficiency bill would turn the 
trick and we can do it if we become 
sufficiently active and insistent. Each 
one of us can perform a great public 
service by individually thinking of and 
acting against the crime wave and gov- 
ernmental inefficiency with respect there- 
to; and the extent to which we thereby 
succeed in bringing back to the minds 
and hearts of the people substantially the — 
attitude toward the Government that our 
fathers had when they founded it—to 
that extent these problems and many 
others will be solved and the depression 
dissipated. 

This is all very general. No doubt 
you desire something more concrete. 
All right. Here it is. Credit men have 
long and justly complained of the Bank- 
ruptcy law and its administration. You 
have, from a practical viewpoint, more 
interest in the subject and at the same 
time can do no more about it than any 
other class. Improvements which would 
bring about an adequate administration 
of justice in bankruptcy cases would un- 
doubtedly lessen crime and inefficiency 
losses and deal a deadly blow to the de- 
pression. 

Of course, there are weaknesses in the 
Bankruptcy law. There always will be. 
Helpful amendments can be made, but 
we will never have an entirely satisfac- 
tory Bankruptcy law and we may just 
as well recognize that as a fact and seek 
improvement where improvement is to 


‘ he more readily had; i. e., in bankruptcy 


administration. By that means results 
may become satisfactory, but not other- 
wise. 
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To realize such satisfactory results, 
strict account must be taken of the Bank- 
ruptcy court atmosphere, the general 
character and predilections of the debt- 
ors whose assets are there administered, 
and of the influence of the lawyers who 
participate, particularly in the larger cen- 
ters of population. In the correctness 
of that appraisement lies the remedy for 
much crookedness and the most pro- 
nounced inefficiencies. The lawyers’ in- 
fluence is the most important part of it 
all because where that is bad, everything 
else becomes well nigh hopeless and 
where it is good, there all of the other 
features of Bankruptcy administration 
are certain to improve. It is in the hope 
that we may, working together, manage 
to improve the quality of the lawyers’ in- 
fluence there that I bring you this mes- 
sage. 

Regardless of the text of the statute 
and of the rules, the functioning of 
Bankruptcy law will never approximate 
a proper administration of justice until 
the lawyers of the country, possessing 
both brains and ideals, get in and stay 
in the practice to the extent at least that 
they practice other civil law; and if and 
when they do thus participate, results will 
become increasingly satisfactory. That 
is the real point of this address. The 
leaders of the bar must be brought in 
and kept in the Bankruptcy practice. In 
no other way can we achieve the results 
sought. In the very nature of things, 
many debtors, even some normally hon- 
€st, are certain to try to save something 
for themselves and if, perchance, their 
lawyers and the lawyers who represent 
creditor interests are not of the sturdy, 
high-class type, righteous and whole- 
some courses will not, always be pur- 
sued. 

Too few of the lawyers of both brains 
and ideals have handled general bank- 
ruptcy matters in our larger cities. There 
have evidently always been plenty there 
of brains and possibly some also with 
high ideals, but nevertheless, too few 
to make it wholesome of the active bank- 
ruptcy practitioners in the larger centers 
have been men of both brain and ideals. 
Therefore, debtors in, or who contem- 
plated, bankruptcy were in a way forced 
to employ lawyers of the wrong kind 
and those lawyers and the debtors 
sometimes undertook devious sorts of 
salvaging. No doubt the lawyers did a 


ills of bankruptcy 


bit of salvaging on their own hook. Any- 
how, the results were often disastrous 
to creditors, the administration of jus- 
tice limped and nobody has done much, 
if anything, of an effective character to 
improve the situation at the point where 
it is weak and needs improving most. 
Nobody having the necessary ability and 
desire seemed to try. 

Evasions and manipulations, unfortu- 
nate for creditors and inimicable to the 
administration of justice, are certain to 
occur and to multiply whatever the law 
may be and the rules and in spite of 
the vigilence of upright and capable 





Where the lawyers’ influence is bad 
everything becomes hopeless. 


courts, unless and until a goodly number 
of lawyers of real ability and high ideals 
become active in the general commercial 
bankruptcy practice. The courts cannot 
investigate and follow up each case, and 
the only individual in our modern life 
who can do so effectively and who at 
the same time has a real desire to elevate 
the administration of justice is the afore- 
mentioned high-class lawyer. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he is not in evidence 
there enough and little, if indeed any- 
thing, is being done to bring him there 
in sufficiently increased numbers. In 
fact, the trend seems much the other 
way. The creditor classes no doubt 
want him, but the course they pursue 
tends contrariwise. Anyhow, he does 
not, generally speaking, practice much 
in the bankruptcy courts of the larger 
cities. There is no doubt about that and 
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the others have things pretty much their 
own way—at the creditors’ expense, of 
course—and the administration of jus- 
tice suffers. 

Now, why is it that so few, relatively, 
of the lawyers who are known in their 
respective communities as.men of great 
ability and high ideals, engage actively 
in the general commercial bankruptcy 
practice in the large cities? Is it be- 
cause it is uninteresting or unimportant ? 
Certainly not. It is, in fact, one of the 
most interesting and important branches 
of the law. Every well regulated law 
firm in the land is organized for and 
gladly handles, every day, business less 
interesting and less important. The 
difficulty is that bankruptcy practice, in 
the larger cities especially has not paid 
adequately—legitimately, I mean. It 
seems to have been all right at first. That 
was before the crooks and incompetents 
infested it. It then paid fairly well as 
compared with other practice and law- 
yers generally participated in it then 
quite as much as in other lines. But a 
change came over it. The tendency has 
been for the various commercial credi- 
tors to concentrate their claims more 
and more in the hands of the same law- 
yers. That was all right. and decidedly 
advantageous when the lawyers chosen 
were of the high-class, capable type but 
fate frequently intervened in the form 
of indiscriminating creditors’ unfamiliar 
with the ways of high-class lawyers and 
the code of professional ethics they fol- 
low. Thus diligence in soliciting pro- 
fessional employment was often regard- 
ed by creditors as an indication of pro- 
fessional diligence and ability. As a 
matter of fact, very often the very activi- 
ties that favorably impressed creditors 
and brought employment to the lawyers 
with whom the claims were concentrated 
plainly evidenced low professional 
ideals and should have been sufficient to 
warn all concerned of probable disaster 
ahead. Nevertheless, the concentration 
process went on and to a very large ex- 
tent, the high-class lawyer who would 
not and could not, with professional 
propriety, solicit professional employ- 
ment, was left out and the fees avail- 
able to him grew less adequate relatively. 
Many worthy men who had found 
bankruptcy law interesting and would 
















































































































































































































































































































































































otherwise have been glad to continue to 
pfactice it were forced to give it up—or 
thought they were. It is probable even 
now that for every dollar that a high 
class lawyer and his organization legiti- 
mately receives out of the general com- 
mercial bankruptcy practice in the large 
cities, he can make and conscientiously 
feel that he has earned $2.00 for the 
same time elsewhere employed. Gen- 
erally speaking, that it is that really 
keeps him out. Perhaps he should go in 
for the sake of the principle and to pro- 
mote a better administration of justice, 
but he is confident that he promotes the 
administration of justice just as well 
elsewhere. Anyhow the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the lawyers of the highest 
class do not practice bankruptcy law 
much—at least not in the larger cities. 


Strangely enough, the commercial 
creditor class who ultimately foot most 
of the bills have never or seldom, any- 
how, properly appraised this situation. 
They often employ the wrong kind of 
lawyers as already stated. They also 
seem to act as though an aggregate divi- 
dend of twenty per cent were more sat- 
isfactory if accompanied by a very low 
administration cost than thirty per cent 
would have been in exactly the same 
case with higher administrative cost. In 
other words, they seem to regard low ad- 
ministrative costs as of determinative 
value rather than the aggregate amount 
of cash paid to creditors. 


Naturally lawyers craven enough to 
fix up questionable deals and to other- 
wise improperly manipulate bankruptcy 
cases are well satisfied with low attor- 
neys’ fee allowances. Yes, indeed. 
They could well often afford to forego 
all record charges against bankruptcy es- 
tates—if that would not too plainly 
show “the tiger's claws”. They get 
theirs in other ways and sometimes make 
—or anyhow take—out of their thimble- 
rigging operations—on the side, of 
course—many times as much money as 
high-class lawyers would legitimately 
charge or expect to receive, open and 
above board. The differences is usu- 
ally much more than made up by the 
better administration of justice and in- 
creased dividends in dollars actually 
paid to creditors in the cases where the 
latter functions. 


The public assumes that lawyers are 
all equal in point of honesty and eff- 
ciency. Would that the assumption were 
true, but, alas, it is not. Taken as a 
class, they are men of high ideals and 
unimpeachable honor. The great ma- 
jority of them can be implicitly trusted 
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Naturally lawyers craven enough to fix up questionable deals and to otherwise 
improperly manipulate bankruptcy cases are well satisfied with low attorneys’ 
fee allowances. 


and will, under any and all conditions 
however trying or tempting, act honest- 
ly. Unfortunately, however, there are 
black sheep in the lawyers’ flock—not 
many, but some. Even one would be too 
many and we are making a well-con- 
certed effort all over the country now 
to “clean house” and are making real 
progress. Crooked and inefficient law- 
yers naturally go into the practices where 
high-class lawyers are least active. The 
presence of the latter tends to drive the 
others out or improve them. Now as 
before indicated relatively few of the 
real high-class lawyers practice much in 
the bankruptcy and criminal courts and 
for that reason, the other kinds—the 
crooks and the incompetents—are more 
active and more numerous there. There 
are but few scalawags in the legal pro- 
fession relatively—taken as a whole— 
but for the reasons already mentioned, 
the bankruptcy practice has in it more— 
many more—relatively than other lines. 
Anyhow, there are obviously enough bad 
ones there to lure, deceive and despoil 
creditors. Verily the indiscriminating 
public suffers much from crookedness 
and inefficiency. 

The employment of a high-class city 
lawyer usually means also the employ- 
ment of half a dozen or more specialist 
associates who, working together under 
competent leadership, naturally produce 
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good results—better than any one law- 
yer however, honest and personally eff- 
cient, could possibly gain, working 
single-handed and alone. Nothwith- 
standing that fact, the public does not 
always discriminate and regardless of re- 
sults, thinks that one should be paid no 
more than the other. Real efficiency 
costs real money but pays. All attempts 
to limit bankruptcy fees allowances of 
well-organized lawyers of the high-class 
type to amounts satisfactory to the sole 
or unorganized or crooked practitioners 
are certain to result disastrously. 

Lawyers of brains and ideals are ab- 
solutely indispensable to an adequate im- 
provement of the bankruptcy administra- 
tion and the sooner the credit classes 
recognize that as a fact and find and 
adopt means of bringing them in and 
keeping them there, the sooner they will 
commence to approximate dividends 
from bankruptcy cases to which they are 
really entitled. More care—much more 
care—in the selection of the lawyers 
who represent you in bankruptcy cases 
and willingness on your part to pay hon- 
orable and capable men of mature ex- 
perience and well-established reputation, 
in legitimate fees allowances, substantial- 
ly the same amounts that they can earn 
in the same time employed elsewhere— 
that will inevitably lead to the improve- 
ment you so earnestly seek. 

This is regarded as a concrete sugges- 
tion and it is guar- (Cont. om page 26) 
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Errors in fire policies 
frequently cause loss 


During the past several years property 
owners have found themselves in a 
most trying position. As a result, they 
have sought every possible means of 
economy. In this quest, they have suc- 
ceeded in nearly all respects save one— 
insurance. 

The reason for the failure of most 
property owners to affect economies in 
their respective insurance programs is 
that the overwhelming majority of them 
are not equipped with technical and 
practical knowledge of this subject. 

One of the most prevalent causes of 
loss lies in the fact that man property 
owners fail to maintain valid fire insur- 
ance in force. They pay premiums, but 
violate the provisions in their policies. 

Then when a loss occurs and their at- 
tention is drawn to violations of their 
policies, they find themselves in a_po- 
sition in which they are obliged to accept 
settlement on terms dictated by the in- 
surance companies, or their representa- 
tives. The payments received from the 
companies, therefore, are likely to be 
considerably less than could have been 
inforced had valid insurance been main- 
tained. 

A few examples, taken from the ex- 
perience of a student and teacher of in- 
surance companies, but who is often con- 
sulted by insured persons, will serve to 
illustrate typical instances of violations 
that should be avoided. 

In real estate settlement the following 
warranty appeared in the fire insurance 
policy covering the dwelling: 

In consideration of the rate of pre- 
mium at which this policy is written, it 
is warranted by the assured and made a 
condition of this contract that at the 
time when this policy is issued the 
property is located not over 600 feet 
from a public hydrant and within 114 
miles of a regularly organized and 
equipped volunteer or paid fire depart- 
ment station located within the limits of 
a classified fire zone.” 

This warranty is considered a standard 
suburban warranty and is attached to 
practically every suburban policy in this 
area, unless the owner or broker ob- 
jects to it. 

Investigation revealed that the near- 
est fire hydrant in this instance was more 
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than 600 feet from the dwelling, which 
meant that the insurance was invalid. 

Even the purchaser's attorney was 
misled in this case. There was a mort- 
gage against the property drawn in favor 
of a trust company as trustee. The at- 
torney reasoned that as long as the trust 
company was satisfied with the insur- 
ance, the property owner had nothing to 
worry about. 

The standard mortgagee provisions, 
however, protected the trust company in 
this case, but not the owner, since they 
provided for subrogation should the 
company have paid anything to the mort- 
gagee for which it denied liability to 
the mortgagor. The insurance company 
might have paid a loss to the trust com- 
pany and might then have demanded 
full satisfaction from the owner of the 
property. 

In short, the owner did not have a 
single dollar of valid fire insurance. 
The. chances are that an “honest fire’ 
would have been settled by the company 
rather than contested—but on terms 
favorable to the company. 

Little fault can be found with the in- 
surance company involved, because it 
had been misled as to fire-fighting fa- 
cilities. And the previous owner had 
never seen the policy. He merely paid 
the amount which the trust company 
(now defunct) had asked him to pay 
as a premium. The primary fault rested 
with the broker who had placed the in- 
surance. 

Numerous other examples might be 
cited, but only a few can be set forth 
in the space alloted to this subject. 

For instance, the contents of a build- 
ing were insured on one form and the 
building itself on another. 

Again, a building was insured as be- 
ing constructed of “stucco on hollow 
tile, with a fire-proof composition 
“roof”. The building actually was half 
frame and half stucco on hollow tile. 

Another policy described a building 
as a brick building located 320 feet from 


a certain intersection—which made it 
appear to be located on a lot on which 
there was another building constructed 
of brick. The company had actually in- 
sured the property as two separate prop- 
erties, believing that there were two 
buildings, whereas in reality there was 
only one. 

Physicians and dentists having offices 
in their residences are sometimes grant- 
ed fire insurance on contents under 
standard household furniture forms, 
which do not cover medical and dental 
equipment unless an ‘‘all contents” form 
be attached to the policy, which is gen- 
erally not done unless specifically re- 
quested. 

The occupancy provisions of the fire 
insurance policy constitute another 
source of frequent though inadvertent 
violation by the property owner. The 
provisions state that the insurance shall 
be void if the occupancy becomes more 
hazardous than that stated in the policy. 

When private residences are convert- 
ed into small stores or apartments, or 
when a home industry is established in a 
residence, the insurance company’s con- 
sent to the alteration and new occupancy 
should be secured immediately by means 
of proper indorsements on the policy. 


Finally, there is the vacancy provision 
—so frequently violated today. On 
business properties and, unless other- 
wise provided by indorsement, on su- 
burban residence properties there is a 
time limit on permissible vacancy. 

Frequently a vacancy permit may be 
secured without additional cost to the 
property owner. Whether or not a 
charge is made for it, the vacancy per- 
mit should always be obtained promptly 
when the property becomes vacant or 
unoccupied. Any other course is cer- 
tain to lead to embarrassment should a 
loss occur. 


If his insurance brokers or agents 
happen to be skilled workmen, learned 
in their fields, always on the alert and 
always ready to do what is best for him 
the property owner has a good chance 
of having valid insurance. Few prop- 
efty owners are equipped with sufficient 
technical knowledge and skill to attend 
to this themselves.—(N. Y. Post) 
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N.A.C.M. endorses drive 


against name juggling 


By 


In the March issue of Credit and 
= Financial Management, Director 
lu Charles J. Scully of the National 
Association of Credit Men’s Fraud 
Prevention Department says: ““A HALF- 
DOZEN ALIASES WERE EM- 
PLOYED BY THIS NIMBLE DEBT- 
OR TO CONFUSE HIS CREDITORS.” 
. . . Director Scully starts his very ex- 
cellent and revealing article in this man- 
ner: “IT MAY HAVE HAPPENED 
THAT IRVING WEISBROD, alias 
BEN MAIN, alias RALPH MEDOW, 
alias BEN HART, alias G. LEE, alias 
J. COHEN, alias J. H. GILL, etc. DE- 
VOTED CONSIDERABLE TIME, 
ex.” 

Why should it be that in a civilized 
country like the United States that a man 
is permitted to indiscriminately and 
promiscuously use this flock of aliases, 
and find practically no law to preclude 
him from so doing? It can’t be done 
in any country of continental Europe 
today. Overseas experience has long 
since found that a man’s official des- 
ignation is a most important appendage 
and means of classification, and many 
safeguards are elected around the birth 
name. 

In the April Monthly News Bulletin 
of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, the following blocked notice ap- 
peared: “BEWARE! Similar name 
racket pops up again—read details for 
your protection.” 

We, as operating Credit Men, base 
our credits on Character, Capacity and 
Capital. In opening a new account with 
a person new to the locality, what can 
we know of CHARACTER (that un- 
derlying fundamental of the Credit 
Structure) if we cannot be sure his 
name is the one that leads us to his past 
‘reputation and character? He can use 
the Character of another, he can befud- 
die us with his hurry to obtain: goods 
and merchandise so that we do not go 
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D. C. CAMPBELL, Credit Manager 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Campbell has made a close 
study of the fraud danger of as- 
sumed and fictitious names. He 
presented a resolution at the con- 
vention in Los Angeles in June 
and secured the endorsement of 
the National Association for his 
drive against name juggling. A 
copy of Mr. Campbell's resolution 
appears on the opposite page. 


back and find out if his antecedents are 
what he claims them to be. Thru the 
means of his alias we are his easy vic- 
tim. 

What have we to combat this situa- 
tion? To be sure, we have the postal 
laws, the fraudulent statement acts, the 
bankruptcy laws, etc. but how simple 
it would be if we were sure that the 
man who represents himself to us is so 
classified by name that we can trace him 
back to his school days, if necessary, and 
really know something about his char- 
acter. 

We have the so-called assumed and 
fictitious name laws. These were de- 
signed to protect the creditor and the 
public from not knowing with whom 
they do business. The provision of the 
various laws vaty with the states of 
enactment. In fourteen states the as- 
sumed mame laws require the “real 
name”, in thirteen states the laws pro- 
hibit the use of “assumed or fictitious 
names” and provide penalties for the 
violation of certain recording require- 
ments which are usually mandatory. 

The intent of these laws is obvious. 
But what is the practical application of 
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them? In the first case mentioned above, 
why did they not preclude Mr. Irving 
Weisbrod from using the names Ben 
Main, Ralph Medow, etc. ? 

Apparently the closest to authority on 
this subject is the case of Pollard v. 
Fidelity F. I. Co, 1 S. D. 570, in 
which the opinion is as follows: 

“We have nowhere found a legal 
definition of what constitutes a ‘fictitious 
or assumed name’. We apprehend that 
not every change in one or more of a 
person’s Christian names, either in the 
spelling, the arrangement or even sub- 
stituting one Christian name for another 
makes the new name a ‘fictitious or as- 
sumed name’, but that the fact must de- 
pend upon the substance and circum- 
stances of the change, how long the new 
name has been used, and possible the 
purpose of the change, and that in gen- 
eral, whether the new name is really a 
fictitious or assumed name, is a question 
of fact.” 

In a much later decision, Ray v. 
American Photo Players Co., 46 Cal. A. 
311, the following opinion is expressed: 
“The name by which a person is gener- 
ally known, although not his original 
name, but used by him in all his affairs, 
becomes his legal name and is not a 
fictitious name.” 

According to the tenor of these de- 
cisions, if John Doe, known as such in 
the community, uses the name of Sam 
Black, he must comply with the te- 
quirements of the state law on assumed 
or fictitious names. If, however, he 
goes to a community where he is not 
known, there is nothing to prohibit him 
from saying he is Sam Black. Under 
these circumstances what protection do 
the Fictitious Name Laws afford in such 
cases as Director Scully mentions? 

The New York Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure requires that when one officially 
changes his name by court of record 
action the following information should 
appear of record: the name, age and 
residence of the applicant, the name he 
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wishes to assume, whether he is a citi- 
zen of the U. S., whether he is married, 
whether there are any judgements 
against him, if he is a party to any and 
what law actions, if he has any commer- 
cial paper outstanding under his old 
name, the name of the applicant’s par- 
ents, his birthplace, and it also provides 
that he cannot use his old name after 
permission has been granted to assume 
the new one. Such provisions are very 
worthy and should be universal, but of 
what use are they if there are no teeth 
in the law to require everyone to so 
record any change, spelling or otherwise, 
from his birth name? 

Apparently a law with teeth is the 
answer. And it should be in the form 
of a Federal law in the first instance, to 
make it applicable universally in all in- 
terstate transactions, and in the second 
place the state laws should be so re- 
vised as to make them so apply. It 
would further be well if such laws also 
provided for publication of the intent 
to change the name before permission 
by a court of record could be granted. 

“Poor information . not poor 
judgement . . . causes most Credit loss- 
es” is the claim of the Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Obviously, 
when we have no guarantee that we 
know the right name of our new ac- 
count, we cannot go back into his ante- 
cedents and learn his character, we are 
then users of poor information, and 
cannot effectively use our judgment. 
This is fully borne out by the files of the 
Fraud Prevention Department of the N. 
A. C. M. 

Where is the Moses to lead us out of 
the Wilderness of Free-and-Easy Name 
Change? 


The resolution printed above was 
adopted by the Resolutions committee at 
the Los Angeles convention, and later 
passed by the convention proper, after a 
considerable discussion as to just what 
might be the best manner, and the one 
which would jump the constitutional 
hazard, to adopt for this campaign. It 
will be noted that the resolution in the 
form passed states that “if constitution- 
ally possible, Federal legislation to the 
same end.” This feature of the proposal 
is now receiving the consideration of the 
legal authorities and their opinions later 
will be presented to the legislative com- 
mittee. 

In the mean time it is suggested that 
the legislative committees of all asso- 
ciations from each state should make 
active drives to strengthen the laws of 
their several states so that this loop-hole 











Would Label all John Does 


WHEREAS, there is no justifiable reason for an individual to be able 
to change his name at will with no need of publication or Court 


of Record action, and 


WHEREAS, there are no Federal laws regulating change of name - 
other than that allowing the court in naturalization cases to authorize 


a change, and 


WHEREAS, the state laws, such as there are, covering Assumed and 
Fictitious Names are generally not effective against aliases used by 
persons unknown in the communtiy to which they have recently come, 


and 


WHEREAS, innumerable credit frauds and crimes of swindling nature 
are accomplished by a change of name or alias, 


NOW, THEREFORE, be it resolved that the National Association of 
Credit Men go on record as favoring and advocating the enactment 
of legislation by the States which would make criminal the use, by 
any person, of a fictitious or assumed name or an alias and, if Con- 
stitutionally possible, Federal legislation to the same end; and 
FURTHER, that a uniform method of publication and Court of Rec- 
ord procedure be adopted for granting permission to change from 


birth or legally adopted name. 





for credit frauds may be closed in the 
event that it is found that Federal legis- 
lation is not applicable. 

The use of fictitious names by un- 
scrupulous individuals in the operation 
of fraudulent schemes has been and still 
is a very common practice as shown by 
the file of the Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment and numerous instances are clearly 
set forth. 

In one particular case Ned Rubin of 
Boston, Mass., became Milton Ross of 
Madison, New Jersey, almost overnight 
and less than a week later, he was known 
as Jacob Baron of Lakewood, Ohio. 

In the Pioneer Supply Company mat- 
ter of Chicago a case recently concluded 
by the Fraud Prevention Department, 
Isadore Weisbrod of New York used 
the alias of Ralph Medow, J. Cohen, 
Benjamin Main, G. Lee, David Brown 
and J. J. Gill before his career ended in 
a Federal Penitentiary. 

A certain individual who is under in- 
dictment in the Federal Court in New 
York City has been known to have 
changed his name at least ten different 
times and on each occasion said change 
was for the purpose of entering business 
with one view in mind and that of the 
defrauding his creditors. 

Recently as the result of the work of 
the Fraud Prevention Department one 
Morris Soloway was convicted in the 

Federal Court in New York City and 
was sentenced to a term of imprison- 





ment of five years with a fine of $10,000. 
Soloway was also known as Morris San- 
ford, M. Samuels, M. Sobel and Morris 
Weiner. 

It has also been found that very often 
an individual who opens a business with 
intent to defraud, uses the name of a 
close relative, particularly, where . the 
former previously had either a criminal 
or a bankruptcy record. 

Credit executives of long experience 
doubtless could name several such cases 
within their own business records where 
individuals have assumed names not 
their own and where firms have oper- 
ated under names to which they were 
not entitled. The difficulty has been 
that unless an actual credit fraud has 
resulted in loss to a wholesaler or a 
manufacturer, nothing has been done 
about these cases. As pointed out by 
Mr. Campbell in the above article, the 
laws in several states do not have the 
“teeth” with which to enforce proper 
regulation of the use of assumed or 
fictitious names. 

During the discussion of this matter 
at the Los Angeles convention, it was 
suggested that each Association could 
well make this matter one of the lead- 
ing features of its legislative program 
and discussions. A check of the law on 
this subject in the several states may be 
made by reference to the Credit Manual 
of Commercial Laws, 1934 edition, 
pages 8 to 16. : 
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Credit in a planned economy 


@ Here is a unique analysis and an intriguing forecast of the part credit will 
have in that planned society of which we hear so much these days. 


The control of credit is passing out 

of the hands of individuals into the 

lu power of Government. The free 

administration of credit by credit 

men is giving way to collective manage- 

ment by central authority. Individual 

initiative is being replaced by group or 

Government action. Credit is being 
socialized. 

We are conscious of being caught in 
the grip of tremendous changes which 
apparently are carrying us from our old 
system of free enterprise toward a 
planned economy. In the credit field we 
find ourselves in the midst of striking 
phenomena. On the one hand, we ob- 
serve a tendency in the private admin- 
istration and employment of credit to 
falter and shrink. On the other hand, 
and at the same time, we are impressed 
by the increasing control and use of 
credit by the State. 

The field of private management and 
use of credit is changing and contracting 
as we continue our movement in the di- 
rection of a planned economy—because 
of collective restrictions, because of au- 
thoritative prohibitions, and because of 
common fears which undermine con- 
fidence which is the very basis of credit. 

First of all are the restrictions, as for 
example those found in the various 
codes, which leave credit management 
still largely in the hands of the credit 
man, but impose limits beyond which 
his freedom may not go nor his judg- 
ment extend. Similarly, restraints are 
set upon bank credit management by 
the Banking Act of 1933, upon invest- 
ment and production credit operations 
by the new Securities Act, and upon the 
speculative use of. credit by the pro- 
visions of these acts as well as by the 
requirements of the much-discussed 
Stock Exchange legislation. 

On all sides, as we look around us, 
we are face to face with the fact that 
the limits to freedom of private credit 
are being pushed back by the imposi- 
tion of collective restraints. But power 
tO restrict private credit is a necessity in 
a planned economy. 

Second are the actual prohibitions to 
private credit extension, as in the John- 
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son Bill forbidding credit to defaulting 
nations and the new Banking Act 
prohibiting a banking institution from 
dealing in both investment credit and 
commercial credit. More important, we 
note that whereas under the Securities 
Act a business enterprise is merely re- 
stricted in the methods of securing 
credit, on the other hand we find that 
under certain conditions business may be 
actually prohibited from securing or 
using credit whether for the purpose of 
continuing operations or for additional 
plant or equipment. 

Thus, firms in the steel industry are 
forbidden to enlarge the productive ca- 
pacity of any unit. The ice manufac- 
turer, facing an increased demand for 
his product, must secure permission to 
increase his plant facilities from central 
authority. Since October 18, 1933, 
manufacturers in the cotton textile in- 
dustry must register their productive ma- 
chinery with the Government, and the 
installation of additional looms or spin- 
dies except for replacement or balancing 
purposes is prohibited without a cer- 
tificate (issued only if the installation is 
consistent with effecting the policy of 
authoritative control) . 

In May the silk mills were shut down 
for an entire week, and on June 4 the 
cotton textile industry closed down to 
the extent of twenty-five percent for a 
period of twelve weeks. It is obvious 
that the prohibition of freedom to op- 
erate and to expand is a prohibition of 
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the use of private credit which might be 
used for such purposes. All this is not 
entirely mew because for years in the 
case of our railroads the laying of new 
track, the purchase of new equipment, 
and the securing of credit for these and 
other purposes by the public issue of 
securities have been forbidden without 
the approval of the U. S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It merely represents further progress 
along the road toward a planned econo- 
my. And power to prohibit the exer- 
cise of private credit is a fundamental 
essential in a planned economy. 

Finally, as a result of the restrictions 
and prohibitions mentioned as well as 
others contained in recent legislation 
and collective activities, fear and lack of 
confidence have resulted in a seeming 
paralysis of private credit expansion in 
particular fields. It is too much to as- 
sume that private enterprise can be ready 
and willing to engage in business, to 
make contracts, to extend credit priv- 
ileges, to assume heavy credit obliga- 
tions, and to expand operations without 
some feeling of certainty that a profit 
may be made to compensate for the risk 
involved. 

Such a feeling of certainty and of 
confidence has been largely lacking in 
this bewildering period of transition 
where we have been working amid the 
crumbling ruins of the business struc- 
ture (ot trying to erect the walls and 
construct the fabric of credit again on 
the same five old foundation stones upon 
which we have rebuilt after depressions 
for more than a century), but trying to 
remodel, trim down, and alter the very 
foundations themselves. 

And we are confused, perplexed and 
disconcerted not knowing what place 
may be reserved for each of us in the 
new structure, nor just how it may limit 
our freedom or deal with our property. 
So a host of fears have crowded around 
and pressed in upon the business ad- 
ministrator and the credit manager, 
upsetting and continuing to disturb 
confidence. 

- Fears of being injured or even wiped 
out by national abuse of credit resulting 
in inflation through dollar devaluation, 
silver remonetization, greenback issues, 
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bimetallism, soldiers’ bonus payments, 
government purchase of silver, open 
market operations, unbalanced budgets, 
and other potentialities for unsound 
credit expansion. Fears of penalties 
which might be incurred under the 
codes, the Securities 
Act, and other new 
legislation. 

Fears that the profit 
motive may be con- 
demned, that taxation 
may be made a weapon 
for the redistribution 
of wealth, and that the 
administration of busi- 
ness by collective au- 
thority may be arbi- 
trary or unreasonable. 
Fears that profits may 
be impossible because 
of the higher costs im- 
posed by the Codes, 
because of anticipated 
labor troubles, and because of an ap- 
parently tremendous and inevitable in- 
crease in taxes due to extraordinary gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

In brief, while restrictions and pro- 
hibitions have hedged in and narrowed 
the field of private credit, a cloud of 
fears have paralyzed it by dissipating its 
one and only basis—confidence. 

Now, while the role of private initia- 
tive in credit has been declining as a 
result of the increase of collective con- 
trol and the growth of uncertainty, the 
creation and use of credit by govern- 
ment has been expanding at an astound- 
ing rate. Government has plunged into 
credit operations upon a scale never be- 
fore approached in peace time—borrow- 
ing, spending and lending credit for 
civil works, public works, farm relief, 
unemployment service and releif, emer- 
gency relief, and for various other pur- 
poses. 

Side by side with this borrowing and 
spending of credit by government initia- 
tive we observe a second process: the 
substituting of government credit in the 
place of private credit through federal 
loans to railroads, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other financial institutions, 
to farmers, home-owners, and to gov- 
ernment ownership projects in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Credit in use is debt, and the govern- 
ment debt of this country has now 
reached the highest point in . history. 
Lastly, by the devaluation of the dollar 
our gold basis for credit expansion and 
inflation has been almost doubled, and 
through the huge open market opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve system 
(which today is carried around in the 
pocket of the U. S. Treasury) excess 





reserves of more than one and one-half 
billions of dollars have been piled up 
in our banks, giving the potential power 
for a most tremendous, not to say dan- 
gerous, expansion of credit and infla- 
tion. But control of credit is essential 


Credit is 
much like 
Samson— 
once dis- 
turbed it 
may bring 
the pillars 
of the entire 
structure 
crashing to 
ruin. 


to government in any truly planned 
economy. 

To sum up all the discussion thus far, 
this decline in individual control of 
credit, and the growth in collective con- 
trol is precisely what the phrase ‘‘Planned 
Economy” signifies. And our present 
tendency toward a planned economy, to- 
ward the socialization or collective con- 
trol of credit raises two questions of 
fundamental importance. 1. What ap- 
parently will happen to credit in a 
planned economy? 2. Will the effec- 
tiveness of credit be diminished by re- 
strictive and pro- 
hibitive meas- 
ures? In other 
words, is this 
trend likely to be 
beneficial ? 

To make an 
intelligent an- 
swer to these 
questions, we 
must first be clear 
as to the real 
meaning of the 
term ‘Planned 
Economy.” And 
to grasp the sig- 
nificance of such 
a system, it is 
helpful to review briefly the funda- 
mentals of the system it proposes to dis- 
place—the old American system. 

This country’s system or economy has 
been from the first days of our national 
existence what is called Capitalism or 
Individualism, based upon five great 
principles or foundation stones: 1. In- 
dividual initiative as opposed to reliance 





upon government for the operation of 
business; 2. Private ownership of prop- 
erty as against government ownership; 
3. Freedom of contract as contrasted to 
restrictions upon mutual agreements and 
bargains; 4. Free competition as com- 
pared to monopoly, whether private or 
government monopoly; and 5. Depend- 
ence upon the motive of private profit as 
distinguished from the motive of public 
service in the running of business. 

In brief, we have always depended 
upon individuals to take the initiative in 
business, spurred on by the chance of 
making a profit and acquiring property, 
to freely contract with one another and 
compete for the favor of the public. 

So credit seekers have been allowed 
great freedom from collective restraint 
in securing goods or funds on credit; 
the consumer from the retail credit man- 
ager; the retailer from the banker, 
wholesaler or producer; the business en- 
terprise from the public through se- 
curity issues, and so on. 

Likewise, the so-called “credit grantor,” 
or the person who give goods or funds 
upon a credit contract calling for future 
payment, has been almost entirely free 
to use his judgment in extending the 
credit privilege. 

The wholesale or retail credit man- 
ager, to be specific, faced little or no 
collective control to restrict or prohibit 
any action he might think best to take in 
dealing with such matters as: advertis- 
ing of his credit terms, treatment of 
past due accounts, regulations concern- 
ing returns and 
allowances, cash 
discounts, carry- 
ing charges for 
installment ac- 
counts, and the 
like. 

The wholesale 
or retail credit 
man, in short, 
administered 
credit with a free 
hand and ac- 
cording to his 
own best judg- 
ment. He was 
influenced, of 
course, in his 
decisions by his credit bureau and by 
ideas and information from other 
sources; and occasionally he was inter- 
fered with or dominated by his boss. 
But rarely was his freedom to manage 
credit retricted or prohibited by com- 
pulsion from the outside. 

Today the wholesale and retail credit 
manager still uses his judgment, but 
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limits are being set up through collective 
authority restricting the area in which his 
freedom and judgment may function. 
That is why we say that the control of 
credit is passing out of the hands of the 
credit man into the possession of collec- 
tive authority. It has not been com- 
pletely surrendered, but it certainly has 
appreciably shifted in the direction in- 
dicated, and the trend is still in that 
direction. 

As we assist at the demise of the old 
established system of free enterprise, 
as we search for some honorable tribute 
to its passing, let us remember that this 
old American system created the highest 
standard of living man has ever enjoyed, 
the most widely diffused prosperity in 
all history, and the greatest material 
civilization the world has ever known. 

But it brought a gathering of abuses 
trailing in its train. Giving free rein 
to individual initiative and self-interest 
did not always work out so well, for we 
found that too many individuals were 
neither intelligent nor honest enough to 
act in such ways as were best for them- 
selves and beneficial to society. 

Individuals have not been entirely 
successful in looking out for their own 
interests as consumers, as imvestors, as 
workers, or even as business managers. 
An excessive failure rate and frequent 
overproduction are some of the conse- 
quences of allowing complete liberty to 
individual initiative and letting anyone 
set up for business anywhere he wishes 
and operate anyway he pleases. 

Permitting freedom of contract and 
of competition did not always give each 
person his just remuneration, protect 
consumers from extortion, workers from 
exploitation, investors from swindling, 
natural resources from robbery, nor 
ethical business men from unfair prac- 
tices of rivals. 

Freedom to own and use private 
property sometimes resulted in great 
social wrongs, and profits were not al- 
ways the result of actual service but 
often were made in evil ways. 

In the field of credit, firms charac- 
terized by a predatory credit policy or 
by ignorant credit management have al- 
ways threatened the profits, if not the 
existence, of credit “granting” enter- 
prises. Predatory credit policies in the 
case of unearned discounts, excessive al- 
lowances, rebates, returns, unethical or 
misleading credit advertising, credit 
terms and the like turned the field of 

‘credit into a jungle where unsuspecting 
consumers, ethical retailers and honest 
wholesalers and manufacturers struggled 
at shameful and tragic disadvantage. 
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The fringe of incompetent credit men 
joined the predatory firms in undermin- 
ing the structure of credit, garroting the 
attempt to educate buyers to a high re- 
gard for the sanctity of the credit con- 
tract, making a football of the very 
concept of credit, and thwarting the ef- 
forts of sound credit management to 
construct a community credit policy. It 
was a disgraceful condition—an intoler- 
able situation. 


Credit aids export trade 


Individuals, working singly or in 
feeble cooperation, had failed to protect 
themselves and society. Can any one 
question that some sort of collective con- 
trol of predacious and incompetent 
credit was inevitable? 

And so for at least two generations 
we have been busy enacting legislation 
to remedy the abuses of too much liberty 
and license under the old American sys- 
tem, but always preserving the basic 
principles of that system. But this mere 
growth of restrictions and prohibitions, 
of itself, does not mean a ‘planned 
economy ;”’ it means simply keeping the 
old established system and making it 
more serviceable by pruning abuses here 
and there. 

A planned economy signifies more 
than the establishment of restraints; it 
connotes not only a further enormous 
growth of such regulation but also the 
enactment of the regulation in line with 
achieving some conscious, central unified 
purpose. And we seem to be on the 
way now to such a planned economy. 
For the old age of individualism and 
laissez faire in economy and Govern- 
ment appears to be closing and a new 
age of collectivism emerging, which will 
“involve a larger measure of compulsory 
as well as voluntary cooperation of citi- 
zens in the conduct of the complex na- 
tional economy, a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the functions of Government, 
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and an increasing State intervention in 
fundamental branches of economy pre- 
viously left to individual discretion and 
initiative. 

“The actual intergrating society of the 
present day is the forerunner of a con- 
sciously integrated society in which in- 
dividual actions and individual property 
rights will be altered and abridged.” 

This period of transition from our old 
system to the new is marked by such 
phenomena as the following: “Privation 
in the midst of plenty, violations of 
fiduciary trust, gross inequalities in in- 
come and wealth, widespread racketeer- 
ing and banditry, wasteful use of natural 
resources, unbalanced distribution and 
organization of labor and leisure, the 
harnessing of science to individualism in 
business enterprise, the artificiality of 
political boundaries and divisions, the 
subjection of public welfare to the ego- 
ism of private interests, the maladjust- 
ment of production and consumption, 
persistent tendencies toward economic 
instability, disproportionate growth of 
debt and property claims in relation to 
production, deliberate destruction of 
goods and withdrawal of efficiency from 
production, accelerating tempo of panics, 
crises and depressions attended by ever- 
wider destruction of capital and de- 
moralization of labor, struggles among 
nations for markets and raw materials 
leading to international conflicts and 
wars.” 

As a result, a terrific conflict is raging 
which will end either in the birth of a 
new society or in our sinking back into 
a more primitive order. The trend in 
the restrictions and prohibitions on pri- 
vate enterprise in the past year are so 
different from those of the preceding 
half century in two main ways: 1. In 
the enormous amount of regulation in 
such a brief space of time; 2. In an ap- 
parently definite trend toward a planned 
economy. 

Now there are apparently three main 
forms of a planned economy, three pos- 
sibilities—and the choice is in your 
hands. Which shall it be: 1. What I 
may call a “voluntary planned economy” 
toward which we seem to be moving 
under the “New Deal”; 2. A fascist so- 
ciety; or 3. A socialist or communist 
society ? 

At present we are heading toward a 
voluntarily planned economy which will 
retain the essentials of the five basic 
principles of our old system, although 
these principles will be definitely te- 
stricted to the extent necessary to make 
planning possible. A planned economy 
in which the members of each industry 
shall cooperate to plan the production, 
credit policies, sales policies, wage poli- 
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cies and general operation of that indus- 
try—with the power of the Government 
in the background to be used to protect 
the weak from the strong, the ethical 
from the pedacious, the competent from 
the ignorant, and to enforce compulsory 
cooperation for the good of all when 
voluntary cooperation fails due to dis- 
honesty, greed and ignorance. 

Such a planned economy offers you 
the greatest opportunity for self-govern- 
ment in credit and in general business 
that you have ever had. It relies upon 
your good sense and your good faith to 
keep Government in the background. 
It allows you to determine, yourselves, 
the kind and extent of collective con- 
trol to be placed upon you, and the plan 
to be imposed, as long as you put public 
welfare first. 

It delivers great power into your 
hands; power to exploit buyers, to op- 
press sellers, to harm competitors unless 
you use that power honestly and intelli- 
gently. You can misuse this power, or 
you can even refuse to cooperate with 
your industry and the public in volun- 
tarily planning. You can, in short, 
either refuse to accept this type of 
planned economy or take it and wreck 
it by selfishness, ignorance and greed. 

But remember when you refuse or de- 
stroy this chance at self-government un- 
der a voluntarily planned economy, you 
are almost certainly forcing us sooner or 
later into a far more restrictive type of 
planned economy where the collective 
control and planning of credit and other 
aspects of business will be superimposed 
upon us from above by a fascist dictatot 
or a socialist or communist council of 
commissars. 

There is, indeed, the possibility that, 
in case of a return somehow of one of 
our brief periods of prosperity, we might 
temporarily revolt from the trend to- 
ward increasing collective control. But 
I ask you not to make the mistake of 
misjudging the trend of the times and 
the temper of society. As late as a year 
ot so before they happened, the French 
revolution, and the Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Bolshevik dictatorships were con- 
sidered absurd impossibilities. The hu- 
man race has always been blinded by 
ignorance and greed to impending 
changes and has been forced into suffer- 
ings which were avoidable. 

What is happening to credit as we 
progress toward a voluntarily planned 
economy? What about its management? 
What about its supply and use? We 
have already seen that credit manage- 
ment is shifting from individual to col- 
lective control in the sense of restrictions 
and prohibitions upon the activities of 
credit seekers and upon the exercise 








of freedom and judgment by credit 


“grantors.” This trend will grow more 
important as we continue into a really 
planned economy. 

We have noted the tendency recently 
for the supply of credit to flow into 
Government hands and for Government 
use as contrasted to normal practice 
when the supply of credit tends move 
largely into private enterprise for use of 
business. The present situation is most 
striking in that we find that since busi- 
nesses are afraid to borrow and banks 
afraid to lend, private individuals and 
bankers are supplying their surplus funds 
and credit not to industry but to govern- 
ment by the purchase of government ob- 
ligations, and our banks are now choked 
with tremendous inventories of govern- 
ment bonds. 

By this process, private credit instead 
of going naturally into private enter- 
prise is seeking refuge from its fears by 
running to cover in the U. S. Treasury 
and thus swelling the supply of Govern- 
ment credit which is now being put to 
use on such an extraordinary scale. But 
this present tendency for Government 
credit to take the place of private credit 
is only temporary, and will last only as 
long as the state of uncertainty and fear 
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Credit aids agriculture 


endures, unless of course we should 
move into socialism. 

In other words, the supply and use of 
credit should return predominantly to 
private hands in the type of planned 
economy toward which we seem to be 
moving. Government credit operations 
would normally be only secondary in 
importance and would be directed to 
supplementing or compensating private 
operations rather than to supplanting or 
replacing them. 

The collective control of credit, as 
exemplified in the N.R.A. codes thus 
far, indicates what will happen to credit 





management in a voluntarily planned 
economy. 

The degree to which the judgment 
and freedom of the credit manager is 
restricted varies among the different 
branches of business but we already find 
code provisions concerning: standardiza- 
tion of terms and discounts and ad- 
herence thereto; filing of price lists, 
terms, discounts and other conditions 
of sale, with central authority; con- 
signment selling; merchandise returns; 
unearned discounts; rebates; refunds; 
setting up of service bureaus for credit 
and other purposes in an industry ; claims 
and allowances; false dating of invoices 
and false invoicing and billing; assign- 
ment of accounts receivable; standard 
contract forms; interest rates; compro- 
mise settlements; trade-in allowances; 
uniform credit practices; treatment of 
past due accounts including the charging 
of interest and the cutting-off of such 
accounts by all creditors; standard terms 
for installment sales; power of central 
authority to examine books and records 
of members and compel the furnishing 
of information; selling below published 
prices and below costs; price disctimina- 
tion ; commercial bribery; periods of free 
credit; provision of information on 
members to be given to suppliers of 
credit; delivery; advertising of credit 
terms ; agreements to control and restrict 
credit—and similar items. 

Within such limits credit managers are 
still free to exercise their individual 
initiative. 

What will be the effects of this in- 
creasing collective control of credit? 
Will credit continue to be as vital a 
force as heretofore? Or will its effec- 
tiveness be diminished by the imposition 
of these restrictive measures ? 

The answers to these questions, gentle- 
men, depend upon three factors: 1. The 
degree to which restrictions are pressed ; 
2. The real purpose of these restrictions ; 
3. The authority imposing the restric- 
tions and exercising the collective con- 
trol. First of all, it is obvious that the 
vitality and effectiveness of credit may 
easily be impaired or destroyed when 
restraints and prohibitions are carried 
to unjustifiable lengths, when they tran- 
scend the bounds of reasonableness and 
enter the realm of the arbitrary. It is 
evident, further, that when credit con- 
trol is perverted to the extent of using it 
as a tool for the oppression of the weak 
by the strong and the exploitation of 
buyers by sellers, the social efficiency of 
credit is reduced. 

Thus, we now find representative 
retail interests (Continued on page 41) 
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City 


Birmingham 
Phoenix 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Peoria 
Quincy 
Springfield 
Evansville 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Springfield 
Detroit 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Helena 
Billings 
Great Falls, 
Omaha 
Newark 
Albany 
Binghamton 


Collections and sales survey 


The last weeks in June and the first 
two of July brought the usual summer 
slump in collections with a let-down in 
sales in most lines. There are no indi- 
cations however that these recessions are 
more than temporary and those sending 
in such reports indicate hopes for revival 
of trade and collections in the early fall. 
... The marine strike continues to affect 
California points with considerable affect 
being noticed from this cause also in the 
north Pacific areas. . . . Colorado is af- 
fected some by drouth in the sugar beet 
area... . Florida, while in the slump of 
the season, reports conditions much bet- 
ter than last year and looks hopefully to 
a good fall, and winter. . . . Massachu- 
setts is looking to gains in business this 
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City 


Buffalo 
Elmira 
New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Charlotte 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Portland 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Philadelphia 
Honolulu 
Manila 
Providence 
Sioux Falls 
Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Austin 

El Paso 
Ft. Worth 
Houston 
Waco : 
Salt Lake City 
Lynchburg 
Roanoke 
Bellingham 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Bluefield 
Charlestown 
Clarksburg 
Huntington 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 


Summary 


This month: 


Collections: 
Good 13 
Fair 66 
Slow 16 


Last month: 


Collections: 
Good 23 
Fair 67 
Slow 12 


Sales: 
Good 
Fair 


Slow 


Sales: 
Good 24 
Fair 67 
Slow Il 


fall. . . . Michigan has been influenced 
by seasonal let-up in motor industry. . . . 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are consider- 
ably encouraged because of some good 
rains with prospects for improved fall 
trade. ... . Duluth indicates improve- 
ment during first part of July. . . . Mon- 
tana-Wyoming area continues to report 
Fair to Good with about an equal num- 
ber scoring on the Good side... . 
Newark notes considerable improvement 
in business over last year in spite of 
slump. . . . Buffalo reports half of mem- 
bers scoring under Good in both sales 
and collections. . . . Tennessee continues 
to check Good with improvement in col- 
lections. . . . Fort Worth reports crop 
prospects are spotty. . . . Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, indicates no improve- 
ment during past 30 days. 
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Midsummer markets 
appear apathetic 

The usual, expected midsummer lull 
is with us. Except in the grain trade, 
markets continue to show the listlessness 
always associated with the current heat 
waves. But the heat waves and the con- 
sequent drought in the mid-West have 
brought rises in the grain markets with 
real alacrity. 

Although low crop reports were antic- 
ipated, nevertheless there were evi- 
dences of surprise when the reports were 
released in the first half of July. Some 
of our most important grains will be 
harvested for a total lower than any in 
the past half century. 

Estimates indicate a reduction of 296,- 
697,000 bushels in the 1934 Northern 
Hemisphere wheat crop, exclusive of 
Russia and China, as compared with the 
previous year and a reduction of 250,- 
746,000 bushels in the rye crop, the 
Department of Agriculture said in a 
review of world crop conditions. 

Estimates of 1934 wheat production 
in twenty-three European countries total 
1,332,322,000 bushels as compared with 
1,671,658,000 bushels produced in 
1933, a production of 1,448,884,000 
bushels in 1932 and an average for 
1929-33 of 1,447,080,000 bushels. 

From an Associated Press despatch 
from Washington on July 15 we learn 
that payment of an additional $30,000,- 
000 to wheat farmers of the nation 
began with the mailing of checks total- 
ing $1,258. 

This outlay, the first instalment of 
which went to fifty-eight producers in 
Ralls County, Mo., consists of second 
benefit payments of 9 cents a bushel on 
each farmer's domestic allotment. It 
will bring the total of 1934 wheat ex- 
penditures to about $97,000,000. Farm- 
ers previously had received $67,073,788 
in first benefits of 20 cents a bushel. 

When payments are completed 577,- 
000 growers who agreed to retire 
7,500,000 acres of wheat land from 
production will have received benefits 
varying from $50 to $500. 

George E. Farrell, chief of the wheat 
section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, in discussing the wheat 
situation, declared the curtailment pro- 
gtam, plus drought damage, had reduced 
the domestic carryover “from its former 
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staggering size of 389,000,000 bushels 
to about 260,000,000 bushels.” 

During the past year, he added, farm- 
ers have received average prices plus 
benefit payments which brought their 
returns near to parity and had saved 
working capital totaling $22,500,000 on 
the acreage they retired from production. 

Furthermore, Mr. Farrell said, the 
1933 wheat crop of 527,000,000 bushels 
had a farm value of $357,525,000, not 
counting benefit payments, while the 
726,000,000 bushel crop in 1932 had a 
farm value of $238,305,000. 

“In other words,” he said, ‘“200,000,- 
000 bushels less wheat was worth $119,- 
000,000 more, and, including benefit 
payments, $217,000,000 more than the 
1932 crop.” 


Farmers carried out their part of the 
1934 program through 1,400 production 
control associations in 1,728 counties 
and placed 77 per cent of the nation’s 
wheat production under control, he 


added. 


“The intelligent manner in which 
they carried out the program,” he said, 
“is illustrated by the fact that of the 
500,000 contracts signed, only 2,800 re- 


main unsettled, and most of these cases _ 


are unsettled because of some unfore- 
seen circumstances or legal complica- 
tion.” 


Partly by means of the export plan of 
the North Pacific Emergency Wheat 
Export Association, domestic prices were 
maintained about 20 cents above the 
world’s wheat price during the past 
year. This reversal of the rule that 
United States markets are set by the 
world price increased the value of the 
1933 harvested crop by. over $100,000,- 
000, Farrell declared. 

The wheat program has achieved the 
goal of financing itself from the wheat 
processing tax of 30 cents per bushel, 
he added. Administrators of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act believe they 
have accomplished 60 per cent of their 
task to restore farmers’ purchasing pow- 
er to its level in the pre-war years, 
1909-14. 

The achievement is said to have been 
due principally to payment of $285,237,- 
216 in benefits to farmers cooperating 
in crop limitation programs. More than 
three times that amount, or nearly 


$1,000,000,000, in similar payments is 
scheduled for distribution before 1936. 
It may get the remaining 40 per cent 
and put the A. A. A. “over the top.” 
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Unusual collection letters 


that cracked the “ice” of 
indifference to remittance 


by J. T. O'NEILL, 
West Publishing Co., 


You Ever Collect from a Lawyer,” 

we referred to our effort to make our 

collection reminders attractive, in- 
teresting, and able to “speak” louder by 
the use of pictures, cartoons, and the 
conversational style of writing. 

We again warn our readers that we 
do not claim that these letters, which 
we use occasionally in dealing with our 
customers—some 50,000 lawyers—will 
work in their particular type of business. 
We are very glad, however, to submit a 
few specimens of such general collection 
letters with some accompanying com- 
ment. 

It will not be possible to reproduce 
here the colors, cartoons, or letter-head 
effects—or varied forms of envelopes. 
Nor are we able in this type of general 
dunning letter to demonstrate in a 
marked degree the conversational style 
of writing that is practiced more readily 
when answering letters of all types, or 
writing letters based on data peculiar to 
given accounts. 

It is one form of attack to get a reply 
with check or explanation. It is quite 
a different battle to answer the reply 
and twist it into money, or more money, 
or an appealing, definite arrangement. 

But here goes the comment on the 
Spring Letter—Exhibit A. 

We produced this ‘‘Seasonable Gener- 
al Reminder” on an exceptionally attrac- 
tive letter-head—4 colors—depicting 
“The Call of Spring .” 
purchased in quantities, was very inex- 
pensive. We received much comment 
on the letter-head alone. 

Advertising departments have long 
used colors and animation in their lit- 
erature to attract and arrest attention to 
their products. We also do it to make 
our letters compelling—interesting—in- 
viting—to create atmosphere—a mood, 
as it were—and to realize a collection 
man’s dream—to have his letters read 
all the way through! 

The “clean-up-your-account’”’ sugges- 
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~ In my article in the June issue, “Did 
w 


The letter-head, 


Credit Manager, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


tion in this letter was definitely tied up 
with this particular letter-head, and the 
Spring clean-up spirit. We endeavored 
to deftly twist it all into an opportunity 
(and that is what a collection man is al- 
ways looking for) to suggest payment 
now. 

The phraseology was non-irritating, 
which is often so much desired when 
discussing the delicate subject of money. 
We do not believe in being apologetic, 
but instead of demanding, pleading, 
complaining—which does not enlist co- 
operation—we are always on top of the 
debtor with what we call “courteous 
persistency.” This letter typifies our 
frequent general 
reminders. It is 
observed that 
there is only a 
“casual” mention- 
ing of the amount 
due and a light 
Springtime touch 
throughout. Folks 
do not like to be 
“talked down to.” 
Collection invita- 
tions can and 
should be made 
interesting—if co- 
operation is to be 
received, 


The remittance 
form — exhibit 
AA—made it easy 
for many to remit, 
or to find an ex- 
cuse to remit. 
This form elimi- 
nates the necessity 
for a letter of re- 
ply (Sales Depart- 
ments have been 
doing that with 
an order form for 
years). Filling in 
the little form 
also gave the 
debtor something 


The border of this attractive letter was executed in 7% 


lithography in several colors. No one could overloo 


complimentary that “‘listened” good, for 
himself or someone near to him. We 
intentionally said nothing about the 
good-will remembrance in this collection 
letter. The convenient Remittance Form 
helped, we think, to create the urge to 
remit without the offensive spirit in the 
letter itself of “You do this for us and 
we'll do that for you.” 

To summarize, this letter is built on 
our theory that folks reach for their 
check-books easier when they are in 
good humor. That productive mood is 
often created by an occasional seasonable 
letter, when it is attractive and flirts a 
little with good humor—and which of- 
fers in a spirit of good will—a little 
remembrance which has utility. 

Comment on Christmas letter—Ex- 
hibit B— 

This letter is another example of a 
“Seasonable General Reminder’ to 
which the comment on the Spring Let- 
ter applies generally. 

We produced this reminder on a let- 
ter-head with a beautiful Christmas 
scene in several colors. We endeavored 
to blend the story told by the letter-head 
in with the collection story, so as to 
harmonize with the season and the spirit 
of it. 

The Holidays are considered a poor 
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time of the year to collect. Yet, there 
is no better time of the year when folks 
are in better humor—in a better spirit 
—when they are more likely to think of 
friends—when they are more easily 
moved, or in a better paying mood. Our 
annual Christmas Letter, and also our 
Annual New Year Letter, produce in 
our field much money and much friend- 
ly comment. 

It is really during this season of fes- 
tivity—of pleasant memories—of great 
days for little ones—that a collection 
man can with propriety become a little 
personal. Necessarily, there should be 
some background of previous personal 
correspondence (which we _ usually 
have) or personal contact. However, 
the personal type of correspondence on 
the right occasion can develop a per- 
sonal, cordial relationship that will en- 
dure. Most everybody has little kids of 
their own, or grandchildren—and all 
they require is half a chance and they 
will tell about them. Such correspon- 
dence brings money, and often means 
“the beginning of a beautiful friend- 
ship,” and which I hope is not improper 
for a collection man to develop. 

Our theory and attitude in this type 
of correspondence are that debtors are 
regular folks—human beings that have 
homes, little ones. Christmas comes to 
their houses like it comes to yours and 
mine. They all have their joys and dis- 
appointments, and act and react as most 
humans do. This may be a little exag- 
gerated example of the desire to get 
away from the hackneyed, stilted, drab 
form of collection reminders. Yet, we 
rather agree with an old-time credit man 
who used to remark, ““A debtor is some- 
thing like a harp—made easily respon- 
sive—if we only know what chords to 
play.” 

The Remittance Form—Exhibit BB— 
makes remitting easy and continues the 
jollying spirit. The remembrance prom- 
ised is like all Christmas gifts—you are 
not supposed to know what it is. We 
too find customers curious—and if they 
wonder enough—they may remit some- 
thing just to find out what it is. 

Comment on Letter Exhibit C— 

This letter is a rather simple example 
of several humorous stories we used as 
reminders. Most individuals like a 
story with a point to it. They will read 
such a collection letter through. If it 
can be turned into a “point” to suggest 
payment or a reply so much the better. 
The danger with humor in collection 
letters, we believe, is that too much ob- 
vious effort is made to be humorous, and 
to tie up the humor early with the col- 
lection appeal. We believe the collec- 
tion tie-up should be reserved or hidden 


until the story is 
told first. It is 
suggested that the 
last part of any 
collection letter 
(like the post 
script in a wom- 
an’s letter) is the 
most important 
part—but the 
credit man’s prob- 
lem is to get his 
correspondent to 
read it or to be 
interested to the 
end—hence the 
excuse for an oc- 
casional humor- 
ous letter as a re- 
minder. 


While we do 
not regularly of- 
fer a remem- 
brance in all col- 
lection letters, yet 
on this occasion, 
by the use of Ex- 
hibit CC—we of- 
fer our particular 

of customer 
something that he 





is very much in- Jf js impossible to show in one color the real appeal of this 


(Cont. on page 20) letter. The fireside illustration 


WEST 
PUBLISHING 
CO. 


Collection &-Credit Department 
J. T. O'Neill, Mgr 





was printed in four colors. 


LAW BOOK 
PUBLISHERS 


50 Kellogg Boulevard 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Have you heard ‘the story of the old colored preacher who 
hed the hat passed around to his congregation? 


It is recorded when he gazed into its depths and found next 
to nothing in the way of collection, he raised his eyes 

heavenward and exclaimed, "Oh, Lawd, we thank you for your 
many munificences, but most of all, Oh Lavi, we is thankful 


for de return ob de hat!" 


Sometimes, when the 01' Collection Nan sends many statements 
and some good friend like yourself fails to respond, he would 
be thankful to at least get one of the statements back with 


some comment. 


We want your friendship - we vant to merit and enjoy your 
orders for law books as long as you remain in the practice - 
but won't you retirn the enclosed statement with a check or 
a few words so we can help further if further help is neces- 


sary? 





























































COMPLIMENTARY! 


When folks go through our plant (and we have visitors daily) we pass 
out ¢ little remembrance for there is quite @ joy in meeting our custo- 
mers personally. 


The Of Collection Man has secured @ limited supply of these remem- 
brances for friends who co-operste by sending their checks now. It is 
our expression of appreciation for their kindness at this time. 

Joe O'Neill 

Coll'n and Credit Mgr- 
Enh: bit AA 


DESIGNATE YOUR CHOICE- 


WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
St Paul, Minn. 


Lenclose $..... 

You may send — complimentary and prepaid: 

© FOR MEN—VEST POCKET MEMO BOOK —beautifully bound, 
32 peges of statistics. 16 pages for cash account — telephone num- 
bers. and 128 pages of mémorandum sheets. etc 
FOR LADIES—CARD CASE end SMALL CHANGE PURSE— 


exquisite alligator leatherette — Prized highly by stenos and law- 
yers wives 


(Cont. from page 19) terested in. ‘The 
hundreds of replies were turned over 
to the Sales Department as possible 
prospects for the U S Code Annotated, 
40 volumes, and of which this important 
pamphlet is a small part of the valuable 
upkeep service. 

Today, the credit man can aid the 
Sales Department directly or indirectly— 
and should be encouraged and educated 
to do so. Our profession is not simply 


EkbE CC 
COMPLIMENTARY ! 


IMPORTANT FEDERAL LAWS 
from Jan. 3, 1934 
Liquor Taxing Act 1934 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
nee Farm Mortgage Corporation 


Act authorizing Supreme Court to 
Prescribe Criminal Procedure Rules 
. Philippine Island Independence Act 
Appendix containing: 
a. Revenue Act 1934 
b. Criminal Procedure Rules 
Sy hensipleaiaeeniibes 
and Executive Orders, Proclamations 
190 pages 


West Publishing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I enclose $ » which credit my 
account. You may send, complimentary 
and prepaid — 


New U. S. Laws of General and Perma- 
nent Nature of the 73d Congress, Second 
Session, from Jan. 3, 1934. 


one of surveying financial standings. Our 
contract with customers is frequent and 
continuous. Our sales opportunities are 
unlimited. Confidentially—it is high 
time we all let the truth out—Credit 
men are not just guardians of assets— 
conservators of resources—but their 
highest duty is to build good will—and 
to get: more and more accounts and 
charges on the books—and then prove 
by their highly specialized training that 
they can bring in the “Gawdy Gold, 
hard food for Midas,” readily—inexpen- 
sively—and pleasantly. 

Confidentially again—a customer is 
not just a dollar sign in your ledgers. 
He is a human being that buys much 
and spends much—somewhere. He 
can be likened to a “Book” of a great 
profit to your firm if only we credit men 
will “study” and learn how to “read” 
him. 


T'was the night before Christmas, 
And here, at the "West", 

The Collection Man dreamed 

Cf what he'd like best. 


Se here it is, Joei 


Hope to be able to clear up the balance as 
follows: 


You may send the little "goodwill" Remembrance 
which you have for me, 


To- Joe O'Neill, 
Collection Man, 
West Publishing Co., 


ey Saint Peul, Minn, g 


@ Variety is more than the spice of life, one assumes after noting the variety 

of appeals Mr. O'Neill develops in "spicing" his various collection letters and 

enclosures. And it is worth noting that none of the letters "get tough” with 

the slow-payer. The whole idea is well-put in the upper left-hand corner of 

the check below: A state of happiness helps increase the deposit in the bank 
of good will. 


BANK OF Goop WILL 


' STATE OF HAPPINESS 


} .Pay To THE ORDER OF Bearer 


Three Hundred and Sixty-Six 


‘Dear’ Priena: 


. 


N® 1200 


. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.__J@Nuary Ist i992 


DIS : 
Happy Days : 


366 


pre The above check is signed with the best of well wishes for 


Sc happiness, prosperity and contentment for you. and yours dur— 
‘ing the coming year — not excepting the extra leap year day! 


The Ol' Collection Man has several good resolutions ~- one is 
not to send you a collection reminder for 3 full months on 


your balance of $ 


- provided you will save him at the 


Annual Audit by signing the 3 checks enclosed. 


You fill in the amount, the name of the bank, and you get a 


notice 10 days in advance before any check is deposited. 


You 


also get a beautiful useful remembrance to be selected below., 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEME 


Sincerely 
JTO 


a a} 


AUGUST, 1934 
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By LEO SORENSON, 
Credit Manager, George 
Ziegler Co., Milwaukee 


ing our credit losses we found: 
1. Losses were highest in terri- 
tories where salesmen took the least 
interest in collections. 

2. Losses were lowest in territories 
where our salesmen called back most 
frequently. 

We came to the conclusion, therefore, 
that salesmen were important factors in 
collections and began immediately to 
build up this branch of our collection 
system. 

We arranged to send each salesman 
an itemized statement of each past due 
account on his next week’s itinerary. 
The statements are timed to reach him 
the weekend before he makes the calls. 

Instructions to the men are that they 
must collect or report on each of these 
past due accounts. If unable to collect, 
the report forms the basis for an intel- 
ligent follow up by mail. 

Our losses have been steadily decreas- 
ing during the past year and great differ- 
ences between territories noted a year 
ago have practically been eliminated. 

Improved and changing business 
conditions have no doubt contributed 
to the improved collection record but 
we cannot escape the conclusion that a 
good share of credit must go to our 
salesmen. 

We make the collection loss record 
a contest between salesmen and between 
classes of salesmen. The salesmen are 
classified according to the kind of trade 
they contact, jobbing, retail, and manu- 
facturers. All salesmen thrive on com- 
petition. Nothing speeds up a salesman 
more than to know that someone else 
is doing a little better than he or that 
he is in the lead. 

We stimulate the rivalry by monthly 
reports to each man giving his record 
and encouraging, complimenting, or 
criticizing him accordingly. Last year 
we gave each man who had the lowest 
losses in his class, an engraved fountain 
pen. The winners certainly are proud 
of a prize of this kind that they can 
show to their friends and customers. 
This year we plan a similar prize of 


A little over a year ago, on analyz- 
fa 


More opinions in symposium on 
-sales—collection teamwork 


small intrinsic value but engraved with 
the winners name and the fact that he 
had the best collection record in 1934. 

We also sell our men on the value 
of collecting clean each trip with these 
points : 

1. It is convenient for the customer— 
Many smaller business men no longer 
carry bank accounts so the alternative 
to paying the salesman is for the cus- 
thomer to leave his place of busineess, 
go over to the post office, buy a money 
order and pay for it, write a letter, and 
mail the settlement in. If he can pay 
only one or two bills of equal age to 
different houses and must mail payment 
to one house while he is asked to pay 
the salesman representing the other 
house, which bill will he pay? 

2. Small business men regard it as 
natural to pay the salesman. To them 
he is in the house. They bought the 
goods from him and, in their minds, 
the normal procedure is to pay to him. 

3. It is easy to throw a dunning letter 


in the waste basket but much harder to 
refuse friend Jim, the salesman, who is 
standing before you with a statement in 
his hand. 

4. The buyer will place his order 
with the house where his credit stand- 
ing is good and where consequently he 
is assured the promptest service. 

5. The customer will feel most friend- 
ly toward the house where he has never 
received a sharp or irritating letter 
from the credit department—and all 
collection letters, no matter how care- 
fully written, are probing the debtor in 
a sensitive place. 

We also find our salesmen to be of 
real value in securing credit information 
not ordinarily found in agency reports 
such as: 

1. Number of local competitors. 

2. Is he located to compete advanta- 
geously ? 

3. Are the dealer and his employees 
courteous and alert? 


(Continued on page 40) 


By D. W. STRICKLAND, Credit Manager, 
The Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Alabama 


a strong advocate of close coordina- 

tion between the sales and credit 

departments. The old belief that 
the salesman and the credit man are two 
persons of entirely different character- 
istics and perception is fastly giving way 
to a more modern viewpoint. 

A salesman can no longer successfully 
ignore the requisite functions of the 
credit department, and he is a poor 
credit man who views his duties simply 
from the standpoint of collecting ac- 
counts with a minimum of losses. The 
objectives of the two should and must 
be the same, namely, the securing of the 
largest possible volume of business on 
a profitable basis, and of course for this 
business to be on such a basis, a sound 
credit and collection policy must be ad- 
hered to. 

The sales and credit departments may 
be likened unto two spokes of an im- 
aginary wheel, each spoke representing 
its part of the structure, and the whole 
wheel constituting the particular business 
organization. It is obvious that the 


* At the outset, let me say that I am 
» 


stability of this wheel depends upon 
each spoke carrying its part of the load 
and working in harmony with the others. 
In other words, the salesman and the 
credit man are both members of one 
family, the organization, and. there 
should never be any friction between 
them. 

In our particular business, I am proud 
to say that the credit department has 
the willing and unreserved cooperation 
of our district sales managers and field 
representatives. They unhesitatingly 
render all possible aid in the gathering 
of credit information and making col- 
lections. Frequently I receive from one 
of them confidential information: about 
a customer’s standing which might nev- 
er reach me from outside sources. They, 
being in a great many cases personally 
acquainted with the customer and his 
habits, are naturally in a position to 
learn facts which otherwise might never 
be known to our credit department. 

On the other hand, the credit depart- 
ment does its utmost in building good 
will and selling the (Cont. on page 45) 
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and excessive cost of bankruptcy 

administration, still abide with us, 

although not in such virulent form 
as they existed a few years ago when 
the press was full of stories about five 
billions of losses in bankruptcies and 
only about five cents on the dollar going 
to the creditors out of the salvage in 
the bankruptcy courts. 

The latest expression on this subject 
is the statement in the preliminary re- 
port submitted by the Senate Committee 
which recently investigated receivership 
and bankruptcy cases at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, that “in the consid- 
eration of the cases which came under 
our observation, we were impressed 
with the relatively enormous cost in- 
volved in receivership and bankruptcy 
cases.” (Senate Report No. 365, 73rd 
Congress, 2nd Session; Journal of the 
National Association of Referees in 
Bankruptcy, April, 1934, Vol. 8, No. 
3.) 
The record of the proceedings at the 
hearings does not support this statement 
(hearings before a Special Committee 
on Investigation of Bankruptcy and Re- 
ceivership Proceedings in United States 
Courts, United States Senate, 73rd Con- 
gtess, 2nd Session, pursuant to S. Res. 
78) so far as bankruptcies are con- 
cerned, and is quite to the contrary. 
Many equity receiverships investigated 
did show an “enormous cost,” but there 
was not any evidence produced about 
any bankruptcies which showed any 
such cost; and the comparison between 
the relatively small cost of bankruptcy 
liquidation as against equity receivership 
liquidation was quite refreshing. 

Very often in reporting the proceed- 
ings, the press fell into the error of 
referring to equity receiverships as 
bankruptcies, seemingly being unable to 
make a distinction between the two; 
and the public, of course, generally fol- 
lowed the press. 

We all recall the scandals that existed 
in New York City and the famous 
Donovan investigation, out of which 
emerged the Irving Trust Co. as official 
receiver in all cases and trustee in most 
by pressure of court rules and indirect 


. The delusions of bankruptcy losses, 
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Bankruptcy loss delusions 


@ Here is an article on the bankruptcy situation that is challengingly different. 


by REUBEN G. HUNT 
of the Los Angeles Bar. 


court dictation. The Donovan inquiry 
at New York was followed by a nation- 
wide investigation of bankruptcy car- 
ried on under the supervision of the 
Department of Justice at the direction 
of President Hoover. 


Solicitor-General Thomas D. Thatch- 
er, formerly the United States Judge 
who presided over the Donovan inves- 
tigation, assisted by Mr. Lloyd Garrison, 
who, also, took part in the Donovan 
investigation and who is now Dean of 
the Law School of the University of 
Wisconsin, spent considerable time and 
labor assembling information upon the 
subject from all sections of the United 
States, and their report (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 65, 72nd Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion) is one of the most valuable and 
the most interesting that has been writ- 
ten upon the subject of bankruptcy 
administration. 

Unfortunately, however, they fell into 
the error of comparing the scheduled 
liabilities with the dividends paid, thus 
making it appear that, since on this basis 
the general creditors received only be- 
tween 5 and 7 cents on the dollar dur- 
ing the period from 1923 to. 1931, the 
losses were really enormous. Immedi- 
ately the press emblazoned forth in 
heavy headlines with caustic remarks 
about the enormous “bankruptcy losses” 
arising through bankruptcy administra- 
tion. A convention of editors in solemn 
conclave at Los Angeles passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that bankruptcy was 
a racket and the assets of the estates 
were divided up between the referees, 
the trustees and the lawyers. 

Sec, 53 of the Bankruptcy Act im- 
poses the duty upon the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of collecting and laying before 
Congress each year statistics upon bank- 
ruptcy administration. The method that 
has been followed has been to lump to- 
gether all cases closed during the year, 
some of which may have been pending 
for years under widely divergent condi- 


tions, and to strike a balance between 
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the total liabilities and the total divi- 
dends to general creditors. Over 65 per 
cent of all cases filed have no assets and 
a large amount of liabilities, and yer, 
under this method, the liabilities of such 
non-asset cases are added to the liabili- 
ties of the assets cases in determining 
the percentage of dividends. 

A typical case occurred in Southern 
California. The assets of a corporation 
that had been engaged in the wholesale 
furniture business were liquidated by 
the bankruptcy court to such good ad- 
vantage that the general creditors te- 
ceived 50 per cent net on their claims. 
The total liabilities approximated $100,- 
000. There were five stockholders of 
this corporation, each of whom, under 
the California law at that time, was per- 
sonally liable as such stockholder for 
one-fifth of the debts, and each of 
whom did not have any individual as- 
sets. Each went through bankruptcy 
and listed as liabilities the entire lia- 
bilities of the corporation, without pro- 
rating them. 

The Attorney-General’s statistics of 
these six cases showed $600,000 of lia- 
bilities and $50,000 paid general cred- 
itors, or a return of 814 per cent, 
whereas the fact was that the creditors 
received 50 per cent. Other typical 
cases occur in community property law 
states where the husband and wife enter 
bankruptcy in separate proceedings with 
the same assets but twice as many debts. 
Again, no distinction is made between 
the several classes of asset cases. Some 
are simple and easy to administer, with 
the percentage of administration ex- 
pense low and the percentage of divi- 
dends high, while others have very 
difficult problems to be solved before 
assets can be collected and reduced to 
cash with a consequent high percentage 
of expense and low percentage of divi- 
dends. Furthermore, many of the sched- 
uled liabilities are never proved as debts 
against the estates; or, when proved, are 
either eliminated or very materially cut 
down. It is obvious that statistics ob- 
tained from the grouping of cases in 
this manner are of little value. 

The National Bankruptcy Conference, 
composed of representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Referees in Bank- 
ruptcy, the National Association of 





Credit Men, the Commercial Law 
League of America, and the American 
Bar Association, and others interested in 
bankruptcy practice, which has been 
diligently working for a couple of years 
drafting a complete revision of the pres- 
ent Bankruptcy Act along constructive 
lines, is proposing that Sec. 53 be 
amended to read as follows (the part 
in italics being new matter and that in 
parenthesis deleted matter) : 


“Sec. 53. DuTIES OF ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL.—a. The Attorney-General shall annual- 
ly lay before Congress statistical tables 
showing for the whole country, and by States 
and federal districts and divisons thereof, the 
number of voluntary and involuntary cases 
referred, a classification of the bankrupts 
therein by occupations, the number of cases 
concluded, the number of discharges granted 
and denied, the net total of proceeds realized, 
the average amount realized per case, the 
amount 7 the administration expenses, total 
and classified, and the percentages of such 
total and classified expenses as compared with 
the total net realization, the total amounts 
paid to creditors of all classes and the 
amounts paid to each class, the percentages 
in a comparison of the total amount and the 
amount of each class with such total net 
realization, the amount of each class with 
such total net realization, the amount of the 
obligations owing to creditors in total and by 
classes and the amounts and percentages paid 
on such total and to such classes out of said 
net realization (the number of cases during 
the year of voluntary and involuntary bank- 
ruptcy; the amount of gongenty of the estates ; 
the dividends paid and the expenses of ad- 
ministering such estate; and such other like 
information as he may deem important). 


How simple and cheerful a task it 
would be for the bankruptcy courts, and 
how inexpensive, if the cases only re- 
quired the collection and reduction to 
cash of specific assets without outside 
interference! The general public does 
not realize the difficulties that usually 
beset the administration of a bankrupt 
estate. By the time the debtor reaches 
the bankruptcy court usually only a shell 
is left. The good accounts receivable 
have been collected; the money on hand 
or in bank is gone; the real estate and 
personal property are plastered with 
liens; the stock in trade is depleted and 
out of date. Often the debtor has made 
faudulent and preferential transfers in 
order to attempt to save something from 
the wreck or help out a favored creditor. 


Third parties seek, by reclamation 
proceedings, to take away from the 
estate what little is left. Lienholders 
resist attempts of the administrative of- 
ficers to realize equities. Secured and 
Priority creditors step in and often ab- 
sorb the estate to the exclusion of the 
general creditors who must bear the en- 
tire burden of expense of administra- 
tion. No wonder there is often only a 
small amount for distribution among 
the general creditors. 


This is not a pretty picture, but we 
venture to say that bankruptcy practi- 
tioners, generally, will agree that it is 
true in many, if not most, instances. 
The actual cash realized from such 
wrecks is, of course, often small in com- 
parison with the amount of the debts, 
and often comes only after months of 
struggle. 

A great deal of work is often re- 





quired of the bankruptcy courts and its 


administrative officers, and a large 
amount of expense is often necessary, 
before estates can be collected and re- 
duced to cash and made ready for dis- 
tribution. The dividends paid to general 
creditors are often small, necessarily, 
and disappointed creditors proclaim that 
the court and the attorneys get it all and 
they get nothing. 

Who is to blame? Certainly not the 
bankruptcy court and its officers. If the 
bankrupt, or upon his failure to do so, 
the creditors, had sought the aid of the 
bankruptcy court much sooner and be- 
fore the assets were so greatly depleted, 
instead of avoiding bankruptcy as if it 
were a plague, the returns to the cred- 
itors would have been much larger. The 
remarks of Referee E. Monroe Baker, 
of Dallas, in the Journal of the National 
Association of Referees in Bankruptcy, 
June, 1928, Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 107-8, are 
pertinent here: 


“Any referee can give case after case where 
he could have shown less than 10 per cent 
liquidation expense had he taken the path of 
least eee See the upgrade (right) 

th shows probably 35 per cent expense .. . 
Pana odes house can charge off bad ac- 
counts and take the path of least resistance 
generally, but its capital will thereby soon 
vanish. Information as to expense of liqui- 
dation means nothing unless analyzed with 
reference to results. ‘ 

“Creditors often base their opinions as to 
efficiency on the size of the dividend; how- 
ever, patience in giving creditors the facts 
will cause the vast majority to form correct 
opinions. 
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“Greater efficiency is often shown where a 
dividend is 5 per cent and the expense of 
administration 18 per cent than where cred- 
itors are paid dividends of 75 per cent and 


the expense is 6 per cent. The expense is 
based upon difficulties encountered and divi- 
dends ave based upon degree of insolvency. 

“It is nonsense for the creditor to complain 
about legitimate expenses, because his divi- 
dend is small. It is his credit man, or attor- 
ney, he should kick for giving credit to the 
insolvent or permitting the insolvent who 
owes a debt to become hopelessly insolvent 
before action is taken. Certain’ creditors keep 
advising against bankruptcy because ‘if the 
matter gets into the Saceenies Court it will 
not pay over 10 per cent’ and when the case 
does get into bankruptcy their prophecy is 
fulfilled; however, not because of the inef- 
ficiency of the bankruptcy court, but because 
of the delay of the creditors.” 


Former Referee Kreft of San Fran- 
cisco, in the same issue of the referee’s 
journal, says: 


“The actual expenses in a case involving 
$10,000 may exceed the actual expenses in a 
case of assets amounting to $100,000, entirely 
owing to the number of contested matters 
presented, the number of claims, and the 
nature and property of the estate.” 


The so-called “bankruptcy losses,” so 
far as bankruptcy administration is con- 
cerned, are a myth, a mere figment of 
the imagination. The losses occur be- 
fore bankruptcy, and what creditors 
need as a cure is not a reform of bank- 
ruptcy administration, but a system 
whereby the affairs of a debtor are 
placed in the hands of his creditors for 
solution promptly when he reaches an 
insolvent condition. 

Judge Kreft has given considerable 
thought to this matter and written sev- 
eral articles upon the subject. It is his 
opinion that. we should have some sys- 
tem of out-of-court settlements, like the 
Deed of Arrangements Act in England, 
whereby the majority can bind the mi- 
nority, to take the place of our present 
method of voluntary assignments for 
the benefit of creditors to individuals or 
trade associations which are without the 
protection of law and where the 
minority can tie up the majority. 

It is ‘often said that figures do not lie, 
but it can be as truthfully said that sta- 
tistics are often misleading. Since each 
bankruptcy case usually has a different 
situation and separate problems from 
other cases, general statistics which 
lump together all cases do not give an 
absolutely accurate picture; but they 
probably do indicate the general trend. 

It seems to us that the only scientific 
way to gather the statistics and analyze 
the results, is to determine just how 
much in dollars went into the bankrupt 
estates and how much in dollars went 
out to creditors (Continued on page 28) 
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National Association of Credit Men 

becomes history, the delegates take 

home with them many interesting 
reflections from the Business Show. 
The displays featured at the Los Angeles 
convention were well over par in this 
respect. This was due to two reasons. 
First, because of the very interesting 
types of displays presented for the at- 
tention of the delegates and second, be- 
cause of the advantageous arrangement 
of the displays at the 39th annual con- 
vention. 

As indicated by the halftone repro- 
ductions of the various displays, the ex- 
hibits were all arranged with the idea 
that the delegates to the N. A.C. M. 
convention were a very important group 
of people to influence, and each exhib- 
itor made a special drive to gain the at- 
tention of each visitor. This was not 
difficult for every one going to the as- 
sembly hall had to pass through the foy- 
er where the exhibits were located. 

As in previous years the exhibits were 
limited to those companies who adver- 
tise in Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. Several other companies made a 
bid for space this year and even offered 
high prices for the right to present their 
wares before the credit men. However 
as the space was limited and as it has 
been a tradition of conventions that ex- 
hibits be limited to advertisers, the same 
tule was followed this year. 

The signs to be seen over each of the 
display booths identifies the names of 
the companies making the displays. 
Three of these companies were new this 
year; The Dictaphone Co., The Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company of San 
Francisco and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The exhibit of the 
underwriters occupied two spaces and 
was really a display of selling arguments 
for all stock fire insurance companies. 
W. E. Mallelieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
who made a strong address at the Tues- 
day morning’s session, was on hand to 
greet the visitors at this booth and assist 
those from the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco branch offices of his organiza- 
tion, who were in charge of the display. 

In presenting the pictures of the vari- 
ous booths at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion, those who have to do with the pub- 
lication of the magazine as well as the 
members of the National staff, wish to 


= As each annual convention of the 
iV) 
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The Business Show at Los Angeles 


call attention to the various firms whose 
advertising is presented in the magazine, 
and to urge that when members make 
purchasers of materials from advertisers 
in our national magazine, they let the 
advertisers know their advertising in- 
fluenced the patronage. 









It is a matter of pride to the pub- 
lications department that many of the 
advertisers in Credit and Financial Man- 
agement have presented their announce- 
ments in our national magazine for a 
number of months and have found such 
advertising quite profitable. 


Foreign Trade Group Holds 


Conference at Los Angeles 


Annual Convention in Los Angeles 

was the annual Foreign Trade 

luncheon sponsored by the Foreign 
Department of the Association and the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. This 
year the luncheon was held in coopera- 
tion with the Foreign Trade Club of 
Southern California, Inc., and the De- 
partment of Foreign Commerce and 
Shipping of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. P. M. Haight, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International General 
Electric Company, and for many years 
a member of the supervisory committee 
of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, and most recently elected to the 
vice-presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, acted as chairman of 
this meeting. 

The form and pattern of this meeting 
followed that of a very successful series 
of round-table conferences on foreign 
credit, collection and exchange problems 
sponsored by the bureau during the past 
winter and spring in New York. A 
group of questions was prepared, de- 
signed to cover the most difficult situa- 
tions that are at the present time con- 
fronting American manufacturers ship- 
ping for export. During the meeting 
some valuable information was brought 
to light from the active experience of 
those manufacturers represented. 

In discussing a market such as the Ar- 
gentine, it was very forcibly brought out 
that the exchange permit secured by the 
Argentine importer does not assume the 
American exporter that exchange will 
be available at the maturity of the draft. 
The permit only gives the Argentine im- 
porter the privilege to enter the official 
auction and bid for the dollar exchange 
that is available. 

In discussing Brazil, such questions as 


ye of the features of the 39th 
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the advisability of protest by the Ameri- 
can exporter in the event of failure of 
the drawee to make a deposit in milreis 
on the day of maturity, was discussed. 

Those present at the meeting reported 
an improvement in collection on bills 
drawn in Colombia. 

There was also some discussion as to 
the result of the recent silver legislation 
on our trade with the Far East and some 
very interesting diverse opinions were 
presented. 

Representatives of firms present were 
very much interested in the general ex- 
port situation with a special reference to 
exchange and exchange transfer prob- 
lem. ‘There was a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to what could be done and 
what is being done to alleviate this situa- 
tion and on a vote taken at the request 
of a representative present, the meeting 
endorsed the idea that the most press- 
ing problem effecting American export 
business today is one of exchange trans- 
fer and that is in more pressing need 
of solution at the moment than a sys- 
tem of government export credit in- 
surance or government credit guarantees. 
Those present at the meeting emphati- 
cally stated that if exchange transfer can 
be made in a normal way, the corpora- 
tions they represented were adequately 
equipped to handle their usual volume 
of export business without financial 
assistance. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
meeting that a recent survey made of 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau mem- 
bers overwhelmingly endorsed the senti- 
ments as were expressed by those pres- 
ent at the luncheon meeting. 

The following resolution was voted at 
the convention on foreign trade: 

“Whereas it is the purpose of the 
National Association of Credit Men to 
lend encouragement to American busi- 
ness in its efforts to (Cont. on page 47) 
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Paging 


the new books 


f 


Reviews of the important 
books on business, to aid 
executives whose read- 
ing hours are limited. 


This month's 
business book 


i 
RETAIL ACCOUNTING, by C.K. 
Lyans, Ph.D., and Norris A. Brisco, 
w Ph.D. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 590 pages. $5.00. 

The School of Retailing in the College 
of Commerce, New York University has 
set up an excellent record of accomplish- 
ment in its research work on the basic 
principles of retailing and the applica- 
tion of these principles in stores of vari- 
ous kinds and sizes. Dr. Lyans, lecturer 
on Retail Accounting and Dr. Brisco, 
dean of the School of Retailing have 
just published through Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., a treatise on this subject which 
seems to be what the merchandising 
service men, as well as store keepers, 
would like to have as a reference book. 
The authors in the preface to this new 
book say of it that it is designed to 
“present a detailed description of good 
accounting practice as it is found in re- 
tail stores, for the use of those interested 
in this phase of retailing.” 

“Most of the members of the National 
Association of Credit Men are not con- 
cerned with retail accounting methods, 
except as such operations come within 
their sphere as merchandising and ser- 
vice advisers. The trend in this direc- 
tion has been quite marked in the past 
few months. and we can see that Retail 
Accounting would give valuable help to 
those assigned to this sort of work in 
the larger wholesale and manufacturing 
organizations. Credit executives have 
learned from sad experience that all too 
many store keepers are not properly in- 
structed in accounting and do not use 
proper methods in keeping their store 
records. After a reading of Retail Ac- 
counting, the credit manager might want 
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to present a complimentary copy to some 
of his store keeper friends. But even 
if he did not go so far as to add the 
price of this book to his department's 


expense budget, he certainly would be © 
doing a great service to his customers © 


to bring this book to their attention. 
It is difficult to describe a book of 
this nature as it is one of those “How 
to Do It” books and there is hardly a 
subject in store accounting from the 
journal and the general ledger to the 
rather intricate subject of distribution of 
expense items, which is not completely 
covered. So when a good customer 
writes in and asks for help in some of 
his store accounting problems, just write 
back and tell him to get a copy of the 
Lyans and Brisco book—‘‘Retail Ac- 
counting.” R.G.T. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF COR- 
PORATIONS. By Arthur Stone 
Dewing, 1934 edition, The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. 1,309 
Pages. $10.00. 

Those who are contemplating incor- 
poration of new companies or of chang- 
ing the capital structure of present com- 
panies will find this new book of value. 
The work is divided into six books of 
several chapters each and covering a 
wide range of subjects such as corporate 
securities, valuation, promotion, admin- 
istration of income, expansion, and re- 
organization. Dr. Dewing was for many 
years a member of the faculty of Har- 
vard University, as Professor of Finance. 
He has written several other books deal- 
ing with corporate finances. 


KESSLER’S STATISTICAL BUSINESS 
RECORD. By Harty I. Kessler, C. 
P. A. Published by the author at 73 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. $5.00 
and $10.00. 

Credit men will be interested in this 
publication by Mr. Kessler. It presents 
in concise form something that credit 
men have, undoubtedly, long felt it nec- 
essary to have, but probably have not got 
around to developing for themselves. 

Here in a practical and very simplified 
manner, Mr. Kessler has developed a 
record book that makes possible the 
keeping of comparative records on such 
important forms in the daily routine of 
the credit manager as balance sheets, 
monthly profit and loss statements, capi- 
tal investment, turnover and percentages, 
financial ratios, , east of doing business, 
cost of overhead. « 


By simplification of the contents, Mr. . 


Kessler has made it for" this 
book to be used for ten to fifteen years. 
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Separate sections carry pages for the 
récording in chronological order of 
monthly balance sheets, monthly profit 
and loss statements, so that comparison 
is made more easy and the standing of 
a firm can be made known to the credit 
manager at any time and with little ef- 
fort. In order to make the keeping of 
records an easy task, Mr. Kessler has 
provided illustrated forms with figures 
inserted in each record. The publication 
is available in two sizes: 12 x 91, 
inches, with 121 pages, and 17 x 14 
inches, with 181 pages. The former 
costs $5.00; the latter, $10.00. 


Blames lawyers for 
acts of bankruptcy 


(Cont. from page 8) anteed, if adopted, to 
improve tremendously the administra- 
tion of the law in which creditmen are 
more interested than anybody else. It 
will, at the same time, lessen satisfac- 
torily the crime and inefficiency bills and 
hasten the dawn of the day of real re- 
covery. 

Grave duties confront every citizen 
of the United States these days and to 
each individual of each class particular 
duties, peculiar to the class, are present- 
ed and presented with an insistance 
that can not be denied. It is only by 
means of the wholesome coordination 
of thought and agitation of all classes, 
each directed to its own peculiar prob- 
lems and each individual of each class 
aroused and militant therein, that we can 
induce a more wholesome and effective 
functioning of Government. 

I believe in the manhood and the 
womanhood of this country and I there- 
fore believe in our Government—its 
strength and beneficence—its potential 
efficiency and its destiny. I believe that 
our people are learning now, in increas- 
ing numbers, to cling to the really 
worthwhile things of life and to cease 
vain endeavors to “live by bread alone.” 
I believe that they are preparing to and 
will unitedly give the thought and sup- 
ply the energy and action necessary to 
improve law enforcement personnel, 
bring about a better administration of 
justice and thus reduce crime and inefh- 
ciency and lift the depression. 


A fisherman got such a reputation for 
stretching the truth that he bought a pair 
of scales and insisted on weighing every 
fish he caught in the presence of a wit- 
ness. One day a doctor borrowed the 
fisherman’s scales to weigh a new-born 
baby. The baby weighed forty-seven 
pounds! 
















IT’S SURPRISING HOW MUCH EASIER 
TYPING IS WITH ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
RETURN 





Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter saves the 
waste motions formerly required to push the car- 
riage back by hand. A built-in motor returns the 
carriage and spaces automatically to the next 
writing line. Shifting for capitals is also electric. 
The keyboard, the size, and the shape of this new 


typewriter are standard. There is no new typing 





THIS ONE KEY returns the carriage to the starting position, touch to learn. Telephone the local Burroughs 
or an intermediate point, and spaces to the next writing line. With - 3 Tay: 
these movements of the carriage controlled from the keyboard, the office for demonstration or descriptive folder. 


result is faster, easier typing. 






Typewriter Division * BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ~° Detroit, Michigan 


“When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 



















































































































































































































































































































Bankruptcy 

y loss delusions 
(Cont. fr. p. 23) and for expenses of ad- 
ministration. Bankruptcy estates deal 
with three classes of creditors, viz., 
secured, priority and general, and all of 
these classes must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the percentage 
paid to creditors. 

Fortunately, the statistics compiled by 
the Attorney-General for the last five 
years give sufficient figures from which 
can be computed percentages upon this 
basis. Messrs. Monks and Touse, of 
Bay City, Michigan, have made a care- 
ful analysis of such statistics and find 
that during the five-year period 1929- 
1933 there was paid by the United 
States bankruptcy courts to creditors 
75.22 cents of every dollar received into 
bankrupt estates and 21.57 cents for ex- 
penses of administration. The small 
balance of 3.21 cents covered payments 
to bankrupts in lieu of exemptions, etc., 
and undistributed balances. This does 
not indicate any “‘excessive” cost of ad- 
ministration. 

As said by Mr. Abraham Kamberg, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, in his 
article: “Assets vs. Liabilities,” in the 
Commercial Law Journal for May, 
1934, p. 225, “one does not find any 
cause for alarm.” The actual figures for 
the five-year period are as follows (“net 
amount realized” is arrived at by de- 
ducting from the gross income the 
money disbursed by receivers and 
trustees, in operating the bankrupts’ 
businesses, since, of course, this item 
must be eliminated in order to arrive at 
a correct result) : 


Not all of the net amount realized is 
disbursed to creditors and for expenses 
of administration. A small portion of 
the net realization is paid out to bank- 
rupts in lieu of exemptions, etc., and 
the figures compiled by the Attorney- 
General usually show a small undis- 
tributed balance. It will be noted from 
the above figures that this class of pay- 
ment has averaged about 3.15 cents on 
the dollar for the five-year period. 

Upon the average, the amounts paid 
to attorneys, including counsel for peti- 
tioning creditors, receivers, trustees and 
bankrupts, was about one-third of the 
total expense, or about 7 cents on the 
dollar; the amounts paid to referees 
about 1 cent on the dollar; the amounts 
paid to receivers and trustees about 5 
cents on the dollar; and the balance was 
consumed in preferred rent, appraisers’ 
fees, cost of maintenance of officers and 
staffs of referees, receivers and trustees, 
etc. We repeat here, in the language of 
Mr. Kamberg, there is no cause for 
alarm in these figures; and we add our 
own observation that these figures rather 
conclusively demonstrate that the cost of 
bankruptcy administration is about the 
cheapest of all forms of court liquida- 
tion and the expenses have been beaten 
down to such a low level that if there 
is much more cutting, particularly in the 
way of fees and commissions of admin- 
istrative officers, the law of diminishing 
returns will come into play and the 
dividends to creditors will begin to 
diminish through inefficiency in admin- 
istration. 

The normal experience of the active 
bankruptcy practitioner is that money 
cannot be made in this field of the law 


Net Amount Realized Amount Paid Creditors 


by Estates 

1929 88,964,116.16 

1930 106,245,487.21 

1931 89,535,070.23 

1932 85,577,207.07 

1933 115,788,933.19 

Averages 97,222,162.77 

Amount Paid Secured and 
Priority Credits Pets. 
1929 30,570,021.36 34.30 
1930 31,109,642.32 34.19 
1931 30,989,595.11 35.86 
1932 26,347 ,438.61 30.76 
1933 36,882,035.01 31.78 
Averages - 31,179,746.48 33.37 
Amount Paid for Expenses 

of Administration Pcts. 
1929 19,949,406.26 22.42 
1930 22,220, 143.99 20.91 
1931 19,777 ,068.43 22.09 
1932 18,682,917.93 21.83 
1933 24, 109,177.69 20.82 
Averages 20,947,742.86 21.57 
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All Classes Pets. 
66,323,364.54 77.02 
81,827,464.33 77.55 
67,620,267.54 75.52 
63,028, 160.17 73.65 
87,282,469.65 75.38 
73,21 6,345.22 75.22 

Amount Paid General 

Creditors Pcts. 
35,753,343.18 40.25 
50,717,822.01 42.83 
36,630,672.43 39.66 
36,680,721.56 42.89 
50,400,434.64 43.60 
41,996,598.76 41.84 

Other Payments and Un- 
distributed Balances Pcts. 
2,691 346.36 3.03 
2,197,878.99 , 2.03 
2,138,734.26 2.39 
3,866, 128.97 4.52 
4,397,285.85 3.80 
2,918,471.34 3.15 


without very hard labor, and that it js 
only by volume of work that one may 
hope to acquire a competence. In most 
cases an infinite capacity for detail is 
required ; and, in the larger cases, where 
the better fees are made, the work sim. 
ply multiplies. The other day a referee 
was chiding a lawyer who appeared be- 
fore him for not being better prepared 
upon his subject. His reply was that 
he knew little about bankruptcy law and 
had no desire to engage in bankruptcy 
practice because it meant a great deal of 
work for little remuneration. And that 
is the opinion of many of the members 
of the bar who do not practice in bank- 
ruptcy courts. 


At the Senatorial committee investi- 
gation of bankruptcies in Los Angeles 
in November some interesting figures 
were developed. Mr. William H. 
Moore, Jr., who is one of the ablest 
individual liquidators in the United 
States, testified that he had compiled 
statistics of all cases administered by 
him as receiver and trustee during the 
past two and a half years and that these 
showed that out of every dollar that 
came into his hands he paid out 79.56 
cents to creditors and the balance for 
expenses of administration such as 1.88 
cents for receivers’ commissions, 2.21 
cents for trustees’ commissions, 7.50 
cents for attorneys’ fees of all classes, 
1.19 for referees’ fees and commissions, 
and the balance for appraisers, audi- 
tors, preferred rent, etc. 


This made his total expense of ad- 
ministration 20.44 cents out of every 
dollar received. Referee in Bankruptcy 
Rupert B. Turnbull of Los Angeles, 
who was a witness at the same hearing, 
testified that he had made a compila- 
tion of closed cases in his court for 
the past two and a half years and that 
this showed about 20 cents for expenses 
and 80 cents paid to creditors out of 
every dollar received into the estates. 
Mr. Murray B. Myerson, an agent of 
the Department of Justice who assisted 
the Senate Committee and Col. William 
H. Neblett, the counsel for the com- 
mittee, prepared an exhaustive compila- 
tion of statistics as to recent bankruptcy 
administration in Los Angeles and ap- 
proached the subject from the right 
angle, that is, he attempted to deter- 
mine how much of every dollar received 
into an estate went out of it for ex- 
penses of administration and how much 
to creditors, but, unfortunately, he made 
the fatal error of not deducting the cost 
of operation of business from the gross 
amount realized so that his figures are 
out of joint and show 57 cents to cred- 
itors and 43 cents (Continued on page 33) 
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Convention Tours 


Prove Popular 


Three of the groups attending the 
39th annual convention of N.A. 
yy C.M. will remember their journeys 
to and from the convention city 
with a lasting recollection of very enjoy- 
able outings. These groups started from 
New York under the leadership of W. 
W. Orr, secretary-Manager of the New 
York association, from Chicago under 
the leadership of Secretary J. F. O’Keefe, 
and a third from St. Louis under the 
guidance of Secretary Orvil Livingston. 
The great success of these tours this year 
indicates they will be a yearly feature 
of convention pilgrimages. Next year 
we doubtless shall see similar tours com- 
ing to the Pittsburgh meeting from 
the California and Pacific Northwestern 
areas. 

Members of the tours this year were 
loud in their praise of the respective 
secretaries who had charge of their trips. 
In each case the details of the tours with 
many enjoyable side trips were worked 
out in advance and arranged in such a 
way that the travelers had almost no 
details to bother with. 


Chicagoans take 
lengthy journey 


The Chicago party traveled on a spe- 
cial train and covered some 6,400 miles, 
leaving Chicago on June 6th and arriv- 
ing home on Sunday evening, June 24th. 
The special train left Wednesday eve- 
ning and continued southward through 
St. Louis with the first stop for sight- 
seeing at San Antonio on Friday. Sat- 
utday brought a stop in El Paso where 
the visiting delegates and their families 
spent a delightful day in sight-seeing 
and other forms of entertainment. The 
Chicago party was met a few miles out 
from Los Angeles by members of the 
Los Angeles Zebras, who gave a Hee- 
Haw of welcome long to be remem- 
bered. During the journey to the con- 
vention city, complete arrangements had 
been made for room assignments so 
that when the Chicago party arrived in 
Los Angeles there was no delay in reg- 
istering and within a short time after 
the special train arrived members of the 
party were enjoying sleep in regulation 
beds for the first time in seven nights. 
It took three large trucks to cart the 
luggage from the special train to the 
Biltmore Hotel, but in less than an hour 
every handbag had been delivered to the 
Proper room. The days spent at the con- 
vention will be remembered with much 


*The word DICTAPHONE 
is the registered Trade-mark 
of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Ma- 
chines and Accessories to 
which said Trade-mark is 
applied. 
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“CAN'T MAKE CHANGES” DID YOU SAY? 


“T TRIED driving a car some years ago, but I had 
to give it up —I thought it was too complicated.” 
That statement doesn’t give any more credit to in- 
ventive ability than the one: “I tried dictating machines 
some years ago but I thought I couldn't make correc- 
tions.” 

Just as automotive engineers have invented synchro- 
mesh gears and four-wheel brakes to simplify driving, 
so Dictaphone engineers have invented the Automatic 
Monitor. In a split second it tells your secretary ‘change 
that last sentence, make it read thus—and so.” 

With the Automatic Monitor of the New Model 12, 
letting your secretary know that you have changed 
your mind is quicker than telling her so. It also tells her 
automatically howto set up your letters for appearance. 


If you have any misconception of the difficulties of 
changing your mind, this new dictating machine will 
dispel them. The Automatic Monitor is but one of its 
many improvements. Send for your copy of our illus- 
trated “Progress” portfolio today. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 205 Graybar Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 


“DUCA PRION IS 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 205 Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. 
I would like to see your “Progress” portfolio. 
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This month's collection letter” 
By WILLARD BECKER, Auditor, Norton Door Closer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Collection correspondence _ brings 
many problems. Perhaps the most ex- 
asperating of these problems is to find 
some way to obtain a reply from credi- 
tors who seem determined to ignore all 
correspondence about their accounts. 
With the advent of Interchange reports 
and other active and up-to-date credit 
information, these “slow pay artists” 
are gradually weeded out of the active 
lists of many ledgers. But as long as 
they stay in business, they will perhaps 
continue to be a menace to other col- 
lection ratios. 

Mr. Becker of the Norton Door Closer 
Company, Chicago, here presents a letter 
he has used quite successfully on such 
cases. Incidentally his letter explaining 
how he uses Interchange reports to 
chack against his collection lists also is 
very interesting. Here is his letter: 


“One of the Credit Man’s most ex- 
asperating problems is to effect 
collections from the procrastinat- 
ing customer. The procrastinator 
is often able though unwilling to 


pay. 


“If the Credit Interchange report 
on some particular customer indi- 
cates that he is discounting other 
obligations and allowing his ob- 
ligations to us to become delin- 
quent, we send him a statement 
with an “Isn’t it our turn next?” 


sticker attached. If no response 
is forthcoming, we find that the 
attached letter is ninety per cent 
effective. 


“The customer is placed in a de- 

fensive position. He knows that 
we know that he is slighting the 
bill due us and a remittance is 
therefore, the only reasonable 
answer.” 


This is not a new method for using 
Interchange information, but we are 
presenting it here this month as a re- 
minder to those who may have over- 
looked this important and necessary in- 
formation as a part of the regular credit 
and collection procedure in modern 
business. 


It is interesting in this connection to 
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Gentlemen: 


July 15, 1934 


“ISN’T IT OUR FURN NEXT?” 


On May 1, 1934 we wroté %0 you about your past due account 
of $75.26. Up to date,“we>haven’t received your check, nor 
has your reply to our recent letter'been forthcoming. 


When Mr. Brown, our representative, gave us your order 


for credit approval, we “passed it without hesitation. 
tbat-in some quarters you take advan- 
s. We ‘were under the impression 


tage of cash discOunt™ 


In fact, 


that our invoice would: be taken, cate of promptly when due. 


You have disappointed us. iy 


3 


It is not Our intention to; demand that you discount our bills. 
We are néver> arbitrary i in our attitude toward our customers; 
but at the same time, it is not exactly gratifying to know that 
the priority of our claim has been ignored. 


Put yourself in our position. 


Suppose that one of your cus- 


tomers who discounted other invoices, neither paid your past 
due account nor made a definite promise as to when his check 
could be expected. You wouldn't feel very pleased about it, 


would you? 
That is why we ask 


“ISN’T IT OUR TURN NEXT?” 


refer to the announcement by the Cen- 
tral Credit Interchange Bureau on the 
opposite page of this issue. Mr. Becker 
gives us an excellent example of how 
Interchange reports may be used during 
the follow up period in the collection 
stage. The letter presented in the ad- 
vertisement by the Interchange Bureau 
indicates quite plainly how foolish it 
is to write ordinary collection letters to 
accounts which perhaps never should 
have been put on the ledger. 

The case presented on this page af- 
fords another argument against the form 
letter in collection work. Collection 
correspondence costs more (the estimate 
runs from fifty cents to a dollar each) 
so it should be evident to those engaged 
in this work that a careful study of each 
account should be made before these 
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Very truly yours, 
Auditor 


costly collection letters are written. 

Readers who have followed the Sym- 
posium discussion on the relation be- 
tween the sales and credit departments 
have learned of many ways in which in- 
formation about accounts are gathered 
by credit executives. All of this infor- 
mation when placed before a collection 
correspondent gives him an excellent 
picture of the situation he faces in order 
to extract cash from past-due accounts. 

Mr. Becker shows us how Interchange 
reports help him get his money from 
slow payers; the announcement by the 
Interchange Bureau certainly shows us 
that when we start with poor informa- 
tion about an account we are “shooting 
in the dark” until and if we get our 
money. Here, it would seem, we find 
two more examples to prove the rule: 
“Poor information not poor judgement 
is the cause of most credit losses.” 
















Why Waste Collection 
Letters on an 
Account Like 
This One? 
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A careful advance investigation doubtless would have put this sale on a 
C.O.D. basis. But once it was made, a Credit Interchange Report would 
have shown the account needed special attention and that ordinary collec- 
tion letters were just a waste of time and cash. 


Save Time and Money in Your Collection Work. 
Avoid Collection Delays Which Often Mean Losses. 


GET THE FACTS (Get a Credit Interchange Report) THEN ACT 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 
National Association of Credit Men 
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Farm bankruptcy act amended 


A discussion of this important Federal legislation as it affects 
the work of credit executives 


By W. RANDOLPH MONTGOMERY, of the New York Bar, General 
Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


The highly controversial Frazier- 

Lemke amendment to the Farm 

wv Bankruptcy Act (Sec. 75 of the Act 

of July 1, 1898 entitled “Agricul- 

tural Compositions and Extensions’) 

became law when President Roosevelt 
signed it on June 28, 1934. 

Section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act ap- 
proved March 3, 1933 permits a dis- 
tressed farmer to obtain an extension of 
time for the payment of his debts, or to 
effect a composition, provided the plan 
of composition or extension: 

(1) Is accepted in writing by a ma- 
jority in number and amount of all 
creditors whose claims have been al- 
lowed, including secured creditors whose 
claims are filed, and 

(2) The money or security to pay all 
debts entitled to priority, unless waived, 
and in the case of a composition, the 
consideration to be paid by the farmer 
to his creditors, has been deposited as 
directed by the court. 

In substance, the section is similar to 
Sec. 74 of the Bankruptcy Act provid- 
ing for compositions and extensions by 
individuals generally. 

The Frazier-Lemke Act amends Sec. 
75 to provide that a farmer who has 
failed to secure the approval of a ma- 
jority in number and amount of his 
creditors to a plan of composition or 
extension, may amend his petition to 
ask that he be adjudged a bankrupt, and 
that his property be appraised by ap- 
praisers appointed by the court “at its 
then fair and reasonable value, not nec- 
essarily the market value, at the time of 
such appraisal”. 

The value of the farmer’s property 
having thus been fixed, the Act (1) re- 
quires the referee to set aside the debt- 
or’s exernptions as prescribed by state 
law, subject to existing mortgages or 
liens, and (2) to direct that the pos- 
session, under the control of the court, 
of any part or parcel or all of the re- 
mainder of the farmer’s property shall 
remain in the farmer, subject to a gen- 
eral lien as security for payment of the 


appraised value thereof to the trustee 
of the creditors, if one has been ap- 
pointed. The general lien thus created 
is subject and inferior to all prior liens, 
pledges or encumbrances, all of which 
remain in full force and effect, and the 
property covered by the same is subject 
to the payment of the claims of the se- 
cured creditors holding such prior liens, 
pledges or encumbrances up to the ac- 
tual value of the property. 

Upon the request of the debtor, and 
with the consent of the lien holders, 
the trustee is required to sell the prop- 
érty or any: part of it to the debtor at 
its appraised value, upon the following 
terms, or such other conditions as in the 
judgment of the trustee shall be fair and 
equitable: 

1% interest upon the appraised price 
within one year from the date of the 
agreement; 214% of the appraised price 
within two years from the date of the 
agreement; 214% additional within 
three years; 5% additional within four 
years; 5% additional within five years; 
and the remaining unpaid balance of 
the appraised price within six years. 

Interest on the appraised price and 
the unpaid balances of the appraised 
price accrues yearly at the rate of 1% 
per annum, and all taxes must be paid 
by the debtor-farmer. 

The proceeds of all such payments and 
interest are to be paid to the lien hold- 
ers as their interests appear, and to the 
trustee of the unsecured creditors, as his 
interest may appear, if a trustee has been 
appointed. 

An agreement having thus been 
reached, the debtor may consume or dis- 
pose of any part or parcel or all of the 
property, whether covered by the gen- 
eral lien of the trustee, or subject to 
pledges or prior liens or encumbrances 
held by secured creditors, provided he 
pays the appraised value of such part or 
parcel or all of the property, as the case 
may be, to the secured creditors and to 
the trustee of the unsecured creditors, 
as their respective interests appear, or 
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he may post a bond conditioned for 
the making of the payments for any 
property so consumed or disposed of. If 
the debtor fails to make the payments 
provided for, the prior lienors or the 
trustee may enforce their liens by the 
usual processes of law. 

Whenever the debtor has paid the 
appraised value of any part or parcel of 
his property, the secured creditors and 
the trustee of the unsecured creditors 
must thereupon discharge all liens of 
record in accordance with law. Having 
complied with the schedule of payments 
above provided for, the debtor may ap- 
ply for a discharge from his debts. 

If any secured creditor of the debtor 
affected thereby shall file written objec- 
tions to the manner of payments and dis- 
tribution of the debtors’ property, the 
court, after having set aside the debtor's 
exemptions, must stay all proceedings 
for a period of five (5) years, during 
which time the debtor shall remain in 
possession of all or any part of his 
property under the control of the court, 
provided he pays a reasonable rental an- 
aually for the part of which he retains 
possession. The first payment on ac- 
count of such rental is to be made within 
six months of the date of the order stay- 
ing proceedings and the rental is to be 
distributed among the secured and un- 
secured creditors as their interests may 
appear. At the end of the five years, 
or prior thereto, the debtor may pay 
into court the appraised price of the 
property, of which he retains possession: 
provided that upon the request of any 
lien holder on real estate, the court must 
cause the real estate to be reappraised 
and the debtor may then pay the te- 
appraised price, if acceptable to the lien 
holder, into the court, otherwise the 
original appraisal price must be paid 
into court, and thereupon the court shall, 
by order, turn over full possession of 

and title to the property to the debtor, 

and he may apply for his discharge. 

’ The provisions of the Act apply only 
to debts existing at the time the Act be- 
came effective, and the original pro- 
visions of Section 75 expire by limitation 


on March 3, 1938 and thereafter. 

This legislation has been justified by 
its proponents as necessary to afford 
complete relief to distressed farmers, 
and to prevent them from losing their 
farms and agricultural equipment by 
foreclosure or liquidation in bankruptcy. 
Its opponents have contended that it will 
effectually prevent the reopening of the 
mortgage money market in the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. 

It would seem obvious that no one 
will be attracted to making loans on 
farm real estate when, by employing the 
machinery of this Act, not only can the 
borrower prevent foreclosure of the 
mortgage and sale of the property, but 
he can discharge the mortgage lien for 
whatever may be the appraised value of 
the property at any time by merely filing 
a petition for relief under this amend- 
ment. In such event the mortgagee in- 
stead of acquiring the property which is 
the collateral for the debt, retains merely 
a lien upon it, reduced in amount to 
the value of the security as appraised by 
the bankruptcy court, and the debtor is 
given six years within which to pay the 
appraised value, and is required to pay 
interest of only 1%, mot upon the 
amount of the mortgage debt, but upon 
the appraised value of the security. 

The Act is a fair indication of what 
will undoubtedly be proposed for the re- 
lief of individuals generally in the next 
session of Congress, and in the writer's 
opinion, runs counter to all principles 
of sound credit, and will prove a boome- 
rang to distressed farmers by effectually 
damming the reservoirs of credit. Un- 
doubtedly the constitutionality of the 
Act will be attacked, and the United 
States Supreme Court will have to de- 
cide whether the constitutional provision 
giving to Congress power to enact “uni- 
form laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies” is susceptible of an interpreta- 
tion favorable to this type of legislation. 


Bankruptcy 
\, loss delusion 


(Cont. from page 28) for expenses of 
administration. 

A simple demonstration shows why 
this is so. If the bankrupt’s business is 
not operated then all we have to do is 
to take each dollar that comes into the 
estate and determine how much of it 
g0es out to creditors and how much for 
expenses. But where the business is 
Operated we must exclude the receipts 
and disbursements from this source, ex- 
cept to the extent of considering only 





the net gain or the net loss. 

For instance, if a dollar is received 
from general sources and a dollar more 
is received from the operation of the 
business, that makes a gross income of 
two dollars; and if twenty cents is paid 
for general expenses of administration 
and 90 cents for the cost of operating 
the business, we have a gross cost of 
administration of one dollar and ten 
cents as against an income of two dol- 
lars, making the cost of administration 
over 50%, whereas the true facts are 
that 80 cents was available for creditors 
from general sources plus an additional 
10 cents from business operation or a 
total of 90 cents as against the cost of 
20 cents. 

If we scrutinize in detail the Attor- 
ney-General’s statistics, we find that the 
percentages vary greatly among the in- 
dividual districts and from year to year, 
but without affecting the general aver- 
ages we have given above. This is 
due, of course, to the separate condi- 
tions that exist in the various communi- 
ties and the changing problems that 
occur in each case. 

It is impossible for bankruptcy 
courts to administer small cases, with 
cash of $1000 or less on a 20% basis 
of expense, and pay administrative offi- 
cers and others who perform necessary 
service a fair compensation for their 
labor. The cost of administering a 
small estate is necessarily much higher 
in proportion ot the cost of administer- 
ing a larger estate. 

Bankrupt estates, large and small, 
cannot be successfully administered by 
the yardstick method. If creditors are 
to receive larger returns out of the small 
estates the only solution of the prob- 
lem appears to be to have the govern- 
ment take over such liquidations and 
administer them free of charge or at 
nominal expense, and then absorb the 
loss. 

While creditors of all classes receive 
on the average around 75 cents out of 
every dollar that comes into the bank- 
ruptcy court, about 33 cents of the 75 
goes to secured and priority creditors 
and 42 cents to general creditors. This 
means that secured creditors, that is, 
those holding liens upon the bankrupt’s 
property, and priority creditors such as 
taxing units, wage-earners, landlords in 
states where rents are given priority, 
government debts besides taxes which 
are given priority by virtue of Sec. 64- 
b-7 of the Bankruptcy Act as amended 
in 1926, etc., are paid 33 cents out of 
the dollar at the expense of the gen- 
eral creditors who must bear the entire 
2114 cents administration expense in 
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order to get their 42 cents while the se- 
cured and priority creditors go scot free. 

Then we have the bankrupt taking 
away his exemptions without paying 
anything towards expenses, and the 
holders of conditional sales contracts, 
chattel mortgages and pledges who are 
often permitted to withdraw property 
from the estates without paying any- 
thing even for the care and preserva- 
tion of the particular property in which 
they have a special interest. Then, too, 
there is a constant agitation by various 
groups to increase the scope of priority 
debts by including necessaries of life, 
insurance premiums, workingmen’s com- 
pensation awards, etc., all of which 
would only deplete the estates the more 
and press the general creditors still 
lower down in the scale. 

One reason why so many secured and 
priority claims arise in the settlement of 
an estate to the detriment of the general 
creditors is that many a debtor is per- 
mitted to carry on long after he has 
reached a state of insolvency, and in 
his subsequent operations he only suc- 
ceeds in getting in deeper and deeper 
and impressing his properties with more 
and more secured and priority claims 
in his desperate (Continued om page 36) 


Forget the Future 


You can, once 
you’ve made it secure with 
a John Hancock Retire- 
ment Annuity. 


It is a simple way to 
prepare now for a guaran- 
teed life income when you 
are ready to retire, and the 
results are sure. 


Saar 
fe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about 
Annuities. 
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Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Insurance 

yy question box 

Q. How can the owner or occupant 
of a building protect his building or his 
personal property from damage caused 

by the collapse of an automatic sprinkler 
gravity tank on the roof? 
E. T.M. 

A. Damage caused by the collapse 
of an automatic sprinkler gravity tank 
on the roof of a building or on inde- 
pendent supports in the yard, or from 
an automatic sprinkler pressure tank 
located in a roof penthouse, can be 
covered by purchasing insurance under 
the standard sprinkler leakage policy, 
which is issued by fire insurance com- 
panies and some casualty companies. 
The standard conditions of the sprinkler 
leakage policy read: 

Except as herein provided, this pol- 
icy shall also cover direct loss or dam- 
age caused by collapse or fall of a 
tank or tanks, or the component 
parts or supports thereof, which form 
a part of the “Automatic Sprinkler 
System”; such loss or damage being 
considered as incidental to and part 
of the damage caused by “Sprinkler 
Leakage.” 

Q. Does the regular fire insurance 
policy pay for buildings dynamited by 
a Municipality in order to prevent 
spread of conflagration? If not, how 
can this be insured against? 

C.N. W. 

A. The standard fire insurance pol- 
icy specifically excludes loss or damage 
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caused by order of any civil authority. 
Even if it did not, we believe that a fire 
insurance company would naturally deny 
liability under the fallen building clause 
of the standard policy. Damage from 
act of civil authority is also specifically 
excluded in the form attached to the 
standard explosion policies and loss or 
damage from such cause is specifically 
excluded from the Riot and Civil Com- 
motion policy, whjch includes Explo- 
sion. However, for a negligible addi- 
tional cost Explosion or Riot and Civil 
Commotion policies may be extended to 
cover such damage by- the attachment 
of the Authorized Destruction of 
Property Clause. 


1934 Cyclopedia 


of Insurance. 


The 1934 edition of the “Cyclopedia 
of Insurance in the United States” was 
published recently and is being mailed 
to subscribers throughout the United 
States and Canada. The first three sec- 
tions cover the Fire & Marine, Life, 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous in- 
surance companies and organizations. 
In theese three sections, assets, liabilities, 
surplus and other financial and historical 
data of all insurance companies legally 
doing business in the United States is 
furnished. Historical data relating to 
formation, officers, etc., of the various 
insurance fire, marine, life and casualty 
organizations, and societies is also given. 


Section Four is devoted to Definitions 
of all forms of Insurance Cover, Policy 
forms are explained and the meanings 
of insurance terms used. Insurance 
laws of the various States, and a mass of 
miscellaneous information relating to the 
business also appears in this section. 

Section Five furnishes short bio- 
graphical sketches of notable company 
executives and others prominent in the 
business of insurance throughout the 
country. 


The Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States was established by H. R. 
Hayden in 1891 and has been published 
annually since then. It is recognized 
as one of the leading insurance reference 
books and is used as such by company 
executives, managers, agents and brokers, 


also in the reference book department of - 


public libraries, universities and colleges 
throughout the country. Orders for 
copies should be addressed to Cyclo- 
pedia of Insurance in the United States, 
206 Broadway, New York. The price 
is $3. and postage. 
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CREDIT 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 






HERE was a time when 
certain stock Fire Insur- 
ance Companies were re- 
ferred to as OLD LINE 
COMPANIES. 






















;(VERYBODY knew what 
that meant. Those were 
the companies which pur- 
sued a steady, honorable, de- 
pendable policy of operation, 
which gave stability to Fire 
Insurance, as such. 




















HAT in turn produced 

dependable Fire Insur- 
ance conditions for those 
who purchased protection 
against loss by fire, whether 
as owners, mortgagees, or 
otherwise, and supported the 
safety of resources and of 
credit based thereon. 































The NORTHERN of London 
is such an Old Line Com- 
pany. It began business in 
1836; in the United States 
in 1854. It transacts an in- 
surance business all over the 
world with ample resources 
to back its policies. 






























Ask anywhere in the World 
what reputation the North- 
ern of London bears. 























NORTHERN 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 


80 John St., New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
60 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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To our Members: 


Re: ‘Credit ‘Manual of: Coduneicel Laws 


The 1935 Edition of Credit Manual of Commercial Laws 
will be issued on November Ist this year instead of Decem- 
ber Ist as in previous years. The reason:for the advance- 
ment in the publication date is because ‘of the need of get- 
ting this valuable and entirely new information in the hands 
of credit men as soon as possible. ..[his information has to 
do with the several new Federal Bankruptcy Laws and how 
they affect commercial trade; PWA and CWA contracts 
for materials; Bonds on Public Works and how material men 
may collect their accounts; Credit Provisions in Codes and 
all the other new developments in connection with New 
Deal operations. 





In addition to all of this very vital material the new 
Manual will give an up to date digest of all of the various 
state laws on such important subjects as Uniform Sales 
Act, Chattel Mortgages, Conditional Sales, Mechanics 
Leins, Negotiable Instrument Laws Attachments, Garnish- 
ments, Exemptions, Sales in Bulk—it would really be neces- 
sary to print the entire table of contents to tell of the many 
merits of this new edition. 


We cannot say too much to impress upon you the value 
and the importance of the extensive section—more than 
60 pages—dealing with the new Bankruptcy Laws. Several 
digests of these new laws have appeared, but we urge our 
members to await the Credit Manual as the best and most 
up-to-date information available for the guidance of the 
busy credit executive. This section will be prepared espe- 

- cially for credit executives and will answer a great many 
important and perplexing problems. 


This early announcement is to let you know that you can 
look to the new 1935 Credit Manual for a lot of important 
information. 


























































































































































































Notes 
About 
Credit 
Matters 


The many friends of Lloyd K. Gar- 
* rison are glad to know of the new 
honor conferred upon him in being 
appointed Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The appoint- 
ment was recently announced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This Board, made up 
of three men, will deal with industrial 
disputes arising out of collective bar- 
gaining under the N. R. A., will have 
broad powers in the conduct of labor 
elections, will act as voluntary arbitrator 
and will in general be the authoritative 
body of the National Government in 
controversies affecting labor. 

Mr. Garrison became well known to 
most of the credit world a few years 
ago, while associated with Judge Tha- 
cher in the country-wide investigation 
of bankruptcy conditions and in prepa- 
ration of the report having to do with 
conditions and recommendations regard- 
ing reform in bankruptcy legislation. 
He has been a featured speaker at sev- 
eral of the National Conventions of the 
Association, as well as appearing at 
many State Conferences and before the 
membership of local Associations. For 
the past two years he has been serving 
as Dean of the College of Law, Unver- 
sity of Wisconsin. The reports of Mr. 
Garrison’s appointment state that he is 
not severing his connection with the 
University, but will serve in the new po- 
sition while on a leave of absence from 
his University duties. 


Convention tours 

prove popular 

(Continued from page 29) 

pleasure by the Chicago party for Los 
Angeles set a fast pace for convention 
entertainment and the events of Mon- 
day, Tuesday, all day Wednesday and 
Thursday will be recalled as high lights 


of a memorable three weeks. The con- 
vention closed officially at about 4 p. m. 
on Friday. That was the signal for 
much packing on the fourth floor of the 
Biltmore, for the baggage had to be re- 
turned to the train during the early eve- 
ning and put in the berths for those who 
wished to retire early. The special train 
left early Saturday morning and arrived 
in mid-afternoon at Big Trees. Here 
members of the party presented a Gruen 
watch to Mr. O'Keefe in appreciation 
of his efforts on behalf of the party. 
The Chicago outfit spent Sunday in see- 
ing the sights of San Francisco. Port- 
land was reached late Monday. After a 
short stop in Tacoma the party went on 
to Seattle. Here the party divided into 
two groups, one returning through Gla- 
cier National Park and the other going 
on to Vancouver and home through the 
Canadian Rockies. It would be impos- 
sible to give space to a description of 
each day’s events on this tour. Those 
who took the trip need no reminder of 
the many happy events. 


New Yorkers see 
much of country 


The group from New York headed 
by Secretary Orr of the New York asso- 
ciation had a twenty-two day tour in- 
cluding the five spent in Los Angeles. 
The party stopped a day in Chicago for 
the Fair, a few hours in Kansas City, a 
day in Colorado Springs with a motor 
trip up Cheyenne Mountain and Pikes 
Peak. Another day was spent in the 
Grand Canyon. The party left its cars 
at Riverside and motored into Los An- 
geles on the Sunday evening before the 
opening of the convention. After the 
convention the New York crowd spent 
Saturday and Sunday in the Yosemite 
valley where Syl May, it is reported, 
demonstrated some real enthusiasm for 
the big-trees. A day in San Francisco 
and then on to Portland and Seattle and 
on to Vancouver. From this point the 
New York delegation returned through 
the Canadian Rockies. After a short 
stop at Calgary the party headed down 
to the States again and arrived in Chi- 
cago in time for a few more hours at 
the Fair before returning East. 


St. Louis party goes 
over direct route 


The party from St. Louis under the 
guidance of Secretary Orvil Livingston 
made the journey to and from the con- 
vention in a special car over a direct 
route from St. Louis to Kansas City 
Ogden and the convention city. The re- 
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turn trip also was as direct as possible 
as members of the group were anxious to 
get back to their jobs as soon as possi- 
ble. 


W. H. Pouch is head of 
Industrial Advisory Committee 


A post of honor and importance has 
been filled with a past President of the 
N. A.C.M., W. H. Pouch of New 
York. Mr. Pouch as President of the 
Concrete Steel Company was leader of 
the association in 1926-27, being chosen 
at the national convention in New York 
in 1926. 

The position which Mr. Pouch has 
been chosen to fill is the chairmanship 
of the newly-organized Industrial Ad- 
visory Committee for the second Fed- 
eral Reserve District. The Committee 
passes on applications for working capi- 
tal loans which are made to the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank or member 
banks in the district. 

Although he has been active over 
many years in N. A.C. M. affairs, Mr. 
Pouch has not let his interest decrease. 
During the 1933-34 term, for instance, 
he is not only a member of the Board of 
Directors of the New York Credit Men's 
Association but also Chairman of its 
Budget and Finance Committee. 

The importance of the Committee's 
functions can be gained from the men 
chosen to work with Mr. Pouch. They 
include John A. Hartford, President of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany who was chosen vice-chairman. 
The Committee picked Selden O. Martin 
to be its executive director. 


Bankruptcy 
loss a 


(Cont. from page 33) attempts to save the 
ship and avoid a complete wreck, and 
then finally winding up in bankruptcy 
with so many plasters upon his assets 
that there is little left to administer for 
the benefit of the general creditors. 

It does not seem fair that the general 
creditors should bear the entire burden 
of the cost of producing the cash out 
of which these secured and priority 
claims are to be paid, and that some- 
thing should be done about it, either in 
the way of assessing a portion of the 
expense upon the secured and priority 
creditors, or by restricting the classes 
of those entitled to priority; or, if it 
is fair, then the general creditors should 
not complain about the cost of adminis- 
tration because this has been beaten 
down to about as low a level as can be 
reached with safety. f 
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Credit careers 








ROYAL B. COMSTOCK 


Royal B. Comstock was born in Pe- 
oria, Illinois in 1879. At the age of 
eleven his family moved to Chicago and 
at the age of fifteen they moved to 
Omaha. He received his elementary 
schooling and education in the public 
schools at Omaha, Nebraska. 

He became associated with the Omaha 
Packing Company, in the capacity of a 
clerk in 1897, and from 1902 to 1908 
was Credit Manager for the Omaha 
Packing Company, and was during that 
period of time a member of the Omaha 
Association of Credit Men. From 1908 
to 1913 Mr. Comstock was with Allen 
Brothers Company, in the capacity of 
office manager and supervisor of credits. 

January 14th, 1914 he went to Sioux 
City, to be associated with the Tolerton 
& Warfield Company as credit manager, 
and served in that capacity until 1929. 
He was then given the position of Treas- 
urer of the Tolerton & Warfield Com- 
pany and affiliated interests. During the 
time he was actively engaged as credit 
manager, he served as president of the 
Sioux City Association for two years, 
and was active as a member of the Board 
of Directors from 1916 to 1926, at 
which time he was elected a Director 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, and served until May of 1928. 

Mr. Comstock at the present time 
serves as Secretary-Treasurer of the Tol- 
erton & Warfield Company of Sioux 
City, Iowa, who operate a large whole- 
sale grocery house, and are the owners 
of the Council Oak Stores System, com- 
prising one-hundred-fifty-five retail gro- 





cery stores in the Sioux City trade 
territory. His company also owns and 
operates as an affiliated unit, the Robb- 
Ross Company, dealers in wholesale 
spices and cereals. They also own the 
Norfolk Packing Company at Norfolk, 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Comstock, a member of the St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, has served 
sixteen years on the vestry. He is at 
the present time first vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Sioux 
City, also serving as President of the 
Boy Scout Organization, and has dur- 
ing the past several months taken a very 
active part and given great assistance to 
the Chamber of. Commerce, and other 
organizations, in the handling of mat- 
ters pertaining to the National Recovery 
Administration. 


Bank chief tells of 

situation in credit 

oe Marion Law, president 
\ 


American Bankers Association, in 
an address in Chicago on July 9 in 
discussing “the all important ques- 





tion of the granting of credit by banks,” 
declared that two things are necessary to 
increase bank credit, first, that the banks 
must be liquid and confident in their 
own strength and second, that “business 
men must further lay their fears and 





regain confidence to the point where 
they will dare to think and plan ahead.” 
The first requisite, he said, is already 
accomplished and the second is in proc- 
ess, adding that the number of “good 
credit risks is increasing daily.” 

Mr. Law spoke under the auspices of 
The Crusaders under the title “What 
the Banks Are Doing to Aid American 
Business,” and presented a statement of 
the various concrete methods by which 
the banks are cooperating with both pub- 
lic and private agencies in aiding re- 
covery. He said in part: : 

“The banks of the nation are provid- 
ing the machinery through which pass 
daily, many millions of checks and 
drafts, aggregating hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

“They are largely financing the Fed- 
eral Government in its Recovery Pro- 
gtam, likewise the current credit needs 
of states, counties, cities, public schools 
and other political sub-divisions, all of 
which have intimately to do with the 
daily affairs of all of the people. 

“Each week, banks throughout the 
country are making hundreds of thou- 
sands of new loans and renewing and 
extending old loans for a vast number 
of individuals, corporations and part- 
nerships, incident to agriculture, indus- 
try and trade in every community.” 
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Rates: Single, $3 up 
Luncheon 50¢ up 


New York convenience 


CREDIT MEN 


A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT THE 


HOTEL WINTHROP 


Lexington Avenue at 47th Street 


For your personal comfort: The Winthrop offers you super-size. rooms, baths 
and closet space . . . extra large windows make each apartment airy and light. 
A highly trained hotel staff gives you perfect service. The Restaurant serves 
delicious food and fine liquors at very low prices. There is also a make-you- 
welcome spirit at The Winthrop that you'll like! 


For your business comfort: The Winthrop is official headquar- 
ters for the National Association of Credit Men—convenient for 
after-office conferences: it is only five minutes from the main 
office at 1 Park Avenue—two minutes from Grand Central 
Terminal and not more than ten minutes from Times Square. 
This central location is a great time saver. 


Restaurant 


Club Breakfast 25¢ up 






















Double, $4 up 


Dinner 75¢ up 
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39th N.A.C.M. convention passes 
important business declarations 


Resolutions adopted at the Los An- 
= geles convention gave expression to 
wa number of forward thoughts on 
business. The variety of subjects 
considered and the number of resolu- 
tions presented kept the members of the 
Resolutions Committee at work during 
several of the convention sessions as well 
as during some night meetings. Chair- 
man Forrest Walden, of Salt Lake, an- 
nounced the plan at the organization 
session of his committee that sub-com- 
mittees would work upon the drafting 
of the more important resolutions and 
thus give the full committee a chance 
to discuss the resolutions before they 
were presented to the convention. 

W. W. Orr, secretary-manager of the 
New York Association of Credit Men 
and J. J. Harry Tregoe, former execu- 
tive manager of the National association, 
assisted several of the sub-committees in 
drafting the declarations. 

The declaration on national affairs 
was given wide publicity in the national 
ptess, as it placed the National associa- 
tion on record as favoring several sound 
ideas on the national program for busi- 
ness recovery. The text of the resolu- 
tion on National Affairs follows: 


Oppose further ~ 
emergency laws * 


Each year the National Association 
of Credit Men in convention assembled 
endeavors to make a brief and compact 
appraisal of the situation in which busi- 
ness finds itself. : 

When we were in session last year we 
had scarcely emerged from the lowest 
depths of the depression; men were 
completely bewildered; there seemed 
but one thing left upon which to plant 
one’s feet and that was the credit of 
the Federal Government; that remained 
and we proceeded to put it to extraordi- 
mary use; every instrumentality of -life, 
Our greatest economic institutions cried 
out for grants of Government aid ; pres- 
ervation lay in appeals to Washington; 
and the concentration of demand upon 
the Federal Treasury and Federal taxing 
powers were such as have never hereto- 
fore been witnessed. ; 
* Congress, to meet the situation, la-A 
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beled all remedial measures as emer- 
gencies, and in that atmosphere of 
emergency—the initiative for which 
American people have always been 
world famed—give way to Government 
initiative. 

The mighty stimulent could not but 
have its effect and, with confidence in 
the Government confirmed, the long 
pent up demand for consumer goods 
and necessities revived, and with a suc- 
cession of advances and retreats, the lat- 
ter less vigorous than the former, busi- 
ness has continued in slowly swelling 
volume in the past twelve months. 

Most men will grant that faith was 
so shaken that resort to Government 
credit in the manner described was nec- 
essary, and that the results obtained have 
justified the Washington Administration 
in its liberal extension of Government 
aid for relief and for support of the 
credit structure as represented in im- 
portant instrumentalities of economic 
life. 

Without questioning the actions of 
the past, the important thing is to de- 
cide whether the time has not now come 
to let the natural recuperative processes 
assert themselves and, in place of the 
artificial injection of stimulants into the 


-.. body economic, the Government give 


assurance that its part from now on is 
to lend stability by a conservative hand- 
ling of money and the currency medium, 
by watchfulness over the expense of 
Government operations and by the ex- 
tension of Government credits only 
along the most well tried lines, in the 
expectation that our vast credit resources 
piled up in our banks will then become 
the basis of a movement forward 
prompted by personal and private ini- 
tiative, which, with faith in the future 
and confidence in a policy of non-inter- 
ference by Government, will expand 
in widening circles bringing capital 
as well as consumer industries into 
activity. 

We believe that the time has arrived 
when the nation should be treated as 
the wise physician treats his patient—not 
with everlasting experimentation in this 
and that medicine which but frets and 
worries the patient, but by application 


bof the natural well-tried restorative 
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processes that accord with every-day 
practical experience. 

It is the belief of this convention, 
however, that the Government should 
stress ways and means of opening up 
to American agriculture, mining and 
manufacture, the markets of the world, 
studying profoundly the questions of ex- 
change and exchange transfers, the bear- 
ing of international debts upon the 
normal economic processes of commerce, 
being ready to initiate with debtor na- 
tions discussion with reference to their 
debts, with mind open to the economic 
bearing of these debts upon the welfare 
of the nations and their commerce and 
the re-establishment of that world re- 
covery from which the United States 
will be the greatest gainer. 

We call then for sharp economies in 
government and for a rapid tapering 
away of further Governmental lending 
and financing of projects whose devel- 
opment should rest rather on private 
initiative, declaring as our belief that 
delay in so doing will bring dangers and 
damage which will prove increasingly 
costly for many years to come. 

We urge that the chapter of emer- 
gency law-making be closed, for law- 
making under pressure leads inevitably 
to ill-considered measures, upsetting busi- 
ness and further clogging the already 
overburdened processes of the courts. 

We believe that there have been many 
laws impetuously written to cure spe- 
cific difficulties, which in their general 
application interfere with, rather than 
advance the well-being of society. 

We believe we are now being threat- 
ened with the results of over-anxiety 
and impatience on the part of law- 
makers and people to pull themselves 
quickly out of the depression when they 
are already well passed the time for emer- 
gency processes and need but give play 
to the calm, deliberate, steady forces 
which will bring their affairs back to 
normalcy without having to suffer. the 
penalties of haste and immature experi- 
mentation. 


Strong endorsement 
for Interchange 
Perhaps the subject closest to the 


hearts of a majority of the delegates 
present at the Los Angeles convention 














had to do with the advancement of In- 
terchange. Each year the growth of this 
important division of N. A.C. M. ser- 
vice is one of the most important and 
interesting features of N. A.C. M. his- 
tory. The sentiment expressed at the 
39th annual convention certainly in- 
dicated that as more and more of the 
membership of the National Association 
comes to use Interchange and learns 
first hand of the benefits to be obtained 
from this plan for obtaining credit in- 
formation upon a mutual basis, the mem- 
bers feel this branch of service plays a 
most important part in the handling of 
credit appraisals. 

The strong endorsement of Inter- 
change is covered in the following reso- 
lution: 


Credit management has no tool more 
important and necessary than exact 
knowledge of unpaid obligations and 
the debt-paying records of those who 
would buy or borrow on their credit. 
Unless this information has been sought 
and underlies the decisions of the Credit 
Managers, receivables accepted are likely 
to be defective and dangerous. 

In this work of directing the credit 
circulation, the National Association of 
Credit Men has a definite part to play in 
the recovery movement by broadening 
facilities for gathering credit experiences 
over a wide front. The Interchange of 
credit experiences has been an organic 
part of the National Association of 
Credit Men since its foundation. Its 
service in this field has greatly facilitated 
and broadened the flow of credit; the 
usefulness and indispensability of that 
service is unquestioned. 

Questions of credit appraisals are not 
the problems of any one industry; in- 
dustries almost invariably overlap and 
it is necessary to have a tie-in between 
all industries on a broad interchange 
basis in order to reach proper credit de- 
cisions and to solve problems relating to 
credits and collections. 

Undoubtedly, a wide coverage in 
ledger experience interchange is the best 
guide available for the detection and the 
protection of sound credit. Such a cov- 
erage has had its beginning in our or- 
ganization and its development is pos- 
sible alone thru an association such as 
ours that reaches into every industry of 
the country. Any interchange short of 
the broad coverage cannot assure the 

proper basis of safe credit appraisals. 

Therefore, this Convention recom- 
mends to the credit executives of every 
division of industry that they give their 
best efforts to the promotion of our 
Credit Interchange Service locally and 





nationally so that its value as a guide 
may be extended and every member 
brought within its protection, which 
will inevitably foster, develop and pro- 
mote sound credit which is the founda- 
tion of sound business. 


Endorse plan for 
state conferences 


Two strong resolutions on educational 
work were voted by the convention. 
One of these had to do with the Nation- 
al Institute of Credit, urging the estab- 
lishment of additional chapters. This 
resolution follows: 

WHEREAS, The recent economic dis- 
turbance has revealed a startling absence 
of constructive training for the various 
departments of business administration 
and 

WHEREAS, Without such practical 
training, no adequate type of manage- 
ment can be developed, now therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED that as a contribution 
to the stabilization of our credit com- 
merce, the National Association of Cred- 
it Men bend every effort to place the 
management of credits on the proper 
plane of professional service by provid- 
ing educational facilities and encourage- 


ment that will attract the best human 
material; and be it further 

RESOLVED that to accomplish the 
desired ends, this Convention recom- 
mends ; 

FIRST, That the Executive Manager 
mobilize the powers and present facil:- 
ties of the National organization for 
credit education and for furnishing to 
this promotional work all possible en- 
couragement ; 

SECOND, That all local associations 
of credit men join heartily in this edu- 
cational moement and set up carefully 
appointed committees that will cooper- 
ate with the Naional Department; and 

FINALLY, That local chapters of the 
National Institute of Credit be organized 
as an additional step toward stimulat- 
ing interest in, and cooperation with, 
the general community educational pro- 
gram. 

The second resolution on Education 
urged the plan for district and state con- 
ferences as of great educational value. 
This resolution follows: 

To build a credit consciousness so im- 
portant to the stability of our business 
and to encourage the cooperation so nec- 
essary to the constructive uses of credit, 
conferences must be available to the 
Credit Department (Cont. on page 40) 


"CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER" 


IN a case of human life or death would you call in 


a “‘part-time’’ doctor? 


In a case of business life or death would you call in 


a “side-line” lawyer? 


The insurance business is a vocation which demands 
the full time and attention of those who are sincere 
in their endeavor to serve the public. It has become 
as exacting in its standards as medicine and law. 
The layman expects and should receive sound coun- 
sel on protection as he does on health and justice. 


The U.S. F.& G. places its agent on the level of the 
professional man and helps to maintain him there. 
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An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


New Remington Typewriter 


Remington Rand, Inc. has recently 
placed on the market Remington Type- 
writer Model 16. The new model has 
an extended drop-spoon carriage return 
lever which brings the lever close to the 
keyboard and speeds up return move- 
ment of carriage. A new tabulator stop 
lock positively prevents rebound of car- 
riage while in the tabulating position. 
New tension control knob permits ad- 
justment for holding cards and paper 
very snugly so that writing can be done 
accurately on extreme lower edge. Other 
features include roller bearing carriage, 
type-bar heel to protect type faces, front 
margin stops, choice of carriage or type 
segment shift, enclosed dust-proof rib- 
bons, margin release that can be operated 
with either hand, extra key machines at 
no additional cost and a type style for 
any foreign language or special use. 


Handistand as Utility Desk 


Having often been mildly annoyed 
(our benevolence is such that we never 
become exceedingly annoyed; nothing 
more than a gentle “tut, tut Miss Mur- 
gatroyd’”) by the rolling propensities of 
movable stands for typewriters, ledgers, 
adding machines, etc., we were’glad to 
see a new Handistand, produced by 
the Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Mich. 
While easily movable on hard rubber 
castors, the Handistand has an elevator 
lift which raises the castor from the 
floor and places the weight on the tubu- 
lar steel legs, bottomed with steel domes 
so that the stand will not roll about. 
The stand has two folding wings which, 
when raised, make a table of consider- 
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able size. It is finished in brown, green 
or maroon and is sturdily made. The 
manufacturers have a special folder 
available on this item. 


This and That 


National Blank Book Company an- 
nounces new ring binder, with three or 
seven rings, containing double flap on 
the inside cover, one for loose memos, 
the other, secured with a Talon fastener, 
for pencils, cards, etc. Convenient cellu- 
loid rule is part of the binder... . 
Manufacturer states that Babe Speed 
Fastener staples are now made rust-proof 
with cadmium-coating process. Points are 
processed to penetrate as many as forty 
sheets of paper at one time. Shoulders 
are adjusted to prevent buckling and 
clogging. . . . if you want to draw circles 
you may like the new unit, consisting of 
pencil, transparent ruler and circle-scribe 
attachment made by the Transparent 
Rule Company, Hartford, Conn. This 
device enables users to dray accurate cir- 
cles from 1/16 inch diameter up to con- 
siderable size without measuring. Like- 
wise can be used for making graphs 
without graph paper. Sounds useful 
and costs a quarter. . . . Yawman and 
Erbe have introduced “Accesso” Desk 
Trays . . . Open spaces on all four sides 
so that you can readily get at the papers 
in the trays. Sounds very simple but 


seems quite sensible. . . . We are adher- 
ents of simplicity. Everything simple 
except the mind. . . . We are also lazy. 


If there is anything to be had to make 
our work easier we generally get it. 
Once we had to stop this practise. Our 
desk was so covered with interesting 
gadgets that we spend the entire day 
playing with them. . . . Efficiency experts 
take note. 
—H. P. PRESTON. 


Convention passes 
business dealehalbon 


(Cont. from p. 39) workers where ideas 
and problems can be considered and 
analyzed. 

Experience has shown that unfor- 
tunate declines in important human ac- 
tivities will occur under the deadening 
influences of a depression, when fore- 
sight could have discovered the curative 
value of maintaining useful activities at 
a high standard. 

For some years State and District 
Credit Conferences were annually held 
throughout the entire organization and 
the value of these meetings were clearly 





shown in a stronger credit stamina and 
a broader understanding of credit opera- 
tions. Commendably these annual con- 
ferences were held in a small number of 
districts despite the economic difficulties 
and at this Convention the urgency is 
presented of restoring these Credit Con- 
ferences along the Association’s entire 
front, with an appeal to the Credit fac- 
ulties that can alone be satisfied by a 
freedom of intercourse and a community 
of ideas bearing upon every day and also 
the intricate problems of the credit de- 
partment. 

Much can be accomplished in these 
conferences for the rebuilding of a nor- 
mal flow of credit in the Nation’s busi- 
ness, and to renew a belief in the profit 
and salesmaking powers of the credit 
department. 

This Convention appeals strongly to 
all of the local associations to align 
themselves during the present year in 
State and district groups, and through 
properly appointed committees arrange 
dates and programs so that the entire 
membership may be offered opportuni- 
ties of participating in credit confer- 
ences, economically near at hand and at- 
tractive in their programs. 

The incoming Officers and Directors 
of the Association are urged to empha- 
size this renewal of credit interest and 
encourage the holding of conferences 
throughout the organization. 


More opinions in 
sales symposium 


(Continued from page 21) 

4. How many employees has he? 

5. What is stock on hand worth? 

6. Is stock neatly arranged ? 

7. Does arrangement show a knowl- 
edge of merchandising ? 

8. What bank does he deal with? 

All of this information can be gotten 
by observation or by showing an interest 
in the prospective customer’s business 
while getting acquainted. 

It furnishes a check on agency esti- 
mates, on sales, and on operating ex- 

ses. 

It will be seen that our experience has 
been that the salesman is a very valu- 


able help to the credit department when 


definite tasks are given him and proper 
appreciation shown for his efforts. 


Meek voice over the telephone: “Doc- 
tor, this is Mr. Henpeck. My wife has 
just dislocated her jaw. If you're out 
this way next week or the week after, 
you might drop in and see her.” 





Credit in a 


planned economy 
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(Cont. from page 15) protesting against 
certain credit restrictions which they feel 
are arbitrary, unreasonable and designed 
to increase the profits of producers at 
the expense of distributors. There can 
be no objection to a collective control of 
credit where the restrictions are reason- 
able and are employed for the purpose 
of strengthening the credit structure 
rather than for the aggrandizement of 
particular interests. On the contrary, 
such control is badly needed and much 
to be desired. But the power to control 
may become in the last analysis the 
power to strangle and destroy, and dan- 
gers threaten from its misuse. 

The third factor, which will deter- 
mine whether collective control of credit 
may prove beneficial, concerns the au- 
thority which does the planning and ex- 
ercises the control. In a fascist or com- 
munist dictatorship the authority con- 
sists of one man or a small group of 
men who have absolute power to deter- 
mine the planning and control which 
they proceed to impose upon business 
from above. 

This is autocratic control as opposed 
to the democratic control or self-govern- 
ment in industry expected in the volun- 
tarily planned economy toward which 
we seem to be tending. There is per- 
haps greater likelihood that the restric- 
tions of credit will be more reasonable 
and less arbitrary, more just and less 
oppressive, when the collective control 
of credit comes mainly from below, 
from authority based upon self-govern- 
ment in which all affected by a particular 
branch of credit business have a voice. 

The hazards associated with attempts 
at credit control are indeed formidable 
and menacing but some kind of collec- 
tive control of credit appears inevitable, 
for credit is the very life blood of busi- 
ness and its abuses and mismanage- 
ment affect the whole business structure. 
Think back to the crisis which began 
this depression and to the misuse and 
maladministration of credit by private 
enterprise free from restraints. 

We have been suffering for five years 
from a terrific overexpansion and mal- 
adjustment of business which was 
brought about by means of the wildest 
credit inflation in all our history. 

Under the influence of steadily in- 
creasing sales and rising profits, the 
whole country went drunk with credit, 


borrowing, and spending, mortagaging 
their future income for months and 
years ahead, and plunging into debt over 
their heads for the purchase of real 
estate, securities and other goods. There 
was no possibility of stemming the 
hysteria for there was no mechanism for 
intelligent collective control. 

The control of credit was in the hands 
of a multitude of credit managers, each 
acting only for himself, and the activi- 
ties of the predatory, the ignorant and 
the incompetent credit men cancelled 
the efforts of the competent credit execu- 
tives who had not forgotten the fun- 





damentals of economies, the scientific 
principles of credit procedure, and the 
economies of business cycles. Debtors 
wallowed in credit which unethical and 
unsound credit managements freely ac- 
corded or even forced upon them. 


Constable: “Here, you’ve been walk- 
ing ‘round this square for an hour and 
it’s three in the morning.” 

Jones: “I’ve got insomnia, officer.” 

Constable: “Well, you can’t walk 
about here—you'd better go to bed and 
sleep it off!” 


the ACE catd 


sea 
AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENTS! 


However careful himself, no car owner can be sure another 
man’s careless or reckless driving will not involve them both. 


The wise man will have the Ace Card of Maryland automobile 
protection ready to play anywhere, at any time, in case of an 


accident. 


Every holder of a Maryland automobile insurance policy gets a 
Maryland Automobile Service Card. It is an introduction to 


Maryland’s “10,000 agents everywhere”. . 


. the one thing most 


helpful in the confusion and excitement of the moment. At in- 
stant command are a Maryland agent and claim man anxious to 
protect the insured’s interests; who know what to do and what 


to say .. 
ing person or machine. 


. authorized to post bond if authorities insist on hold- 


In short, here is all the trained backing of a great company whose 
satisfying performance over 36 years is measured by more than 
$282,000,000 paid in claims. Ask for Maryland Protection. 
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SILLIMAN EVANS - President « 


F. HIGHLANDS BURNS- Chairman of the Board 
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This Enlarged and Revised 
FORM Brings the Information} y 


A complete statement of Resources and Liabilities presented in such a 
way as to give a true and complete picture of the financial position of 
your customer. 


This condensed Profit and Loss statement shows progress of your cus- 
tomers. The answers are easily available from most simple system of 
book-keeping. Provides invaluable information for appraisal of credit. 


This section provides information you must know before you can prop- 
erly judge and appraise information given in Financial Statement and 
it explains operating statement above. 


Who do they buy from? Plenty of space for listing several references. 
The enlargement of this new form gives space for answering all questions. 


A declaration of financial condition that will stand in court. This form 
is provided both in envelope style and plain. The envelope style has the 
advantage of being easily provable as having been sent through the mail. 


Ete 


WRITE TODAY FOR ASAMPLE OF THIS NEW FORM 
Just fill in the-coupon and pin it to your letterhead. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
ONE PARK AVENUE FORMS DEPT. NEW YORK CITY 










n} You Need 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION OF. 
Kind of <email pains tcianeapaias 
incites aterm micinpes MARE hmmm ee 

(THIS FORM APPROVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN) 
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Oa geiceecernesemenromtemgscnsapsianpieitnsipenene 
‘ (When Due). (Secured) (Unsecured) 
siesenss aenciaes. See Cis nectar Taxes, interest, rental, payrolls, cern |_| — 
counted or sold Cin 
Dedhnniins asten comigunens es contin ® Other current liabilities ( 


TOTAL CURRENT B I = 
Mortgage on land and buildi 
ieiiiaeesstameee ate etony 
Other liabilities not current (describe) : 


TOTAL LIABILITT —. 


7 
i 
f 

8 
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. Net Wi 
TOTAL ASS Be TOTAL (NET WORTH AND LIABILITIES 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS FOR PERIOD FROM____SeseesessSFSéTO. 



















Title to real estate is in name of. 
If business premises are leased to you, state length of lease and annual rental. 
Amount of fire insurance (Building) $——— ____ (Stock) $___ (Fixtures) $e 
Life insurance for benefit of business $______.__________For what amount’ are you liable as endorser, guarantor, surety, etc. 

of notes or acceptances discounted or sold? $e 
Name and address of your bai esses insides cietaettniidinpatensicios 
What amount of merchandise do you hold on consignment or conditional sale? $__.._.. What amount of machinery or 
equipment is under lease contract, state monthly payments $$ —_ ’ 


What books of account do you keep?. 

















~The foregoing statement has been carefully read by the undersigned (b (both the printed and written matter), and is, to my know!- 
edge, in all respects complete, accurate and truthful. It discloses to you the true state of my (our) financial condition on the __— 
day of _________19___. Since that time there has been no material unfavorable change in my (our) financial condition, and if © 
any such change takes place I (we) will give you notice. Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing statement: 
i Ee ral rereentnchedneierpntpinioeemnticilita dab lial ia aha geisha 


If Pa N 
If Pama Name Paes | 


How long established______._________ Previous business experience 
Where 







Dee of Gelte Coe. et. Cle 
OU hela cores Signed by. 

i Address 

ag ea De irieeph mieten eeiemipeniaemipniiageaimasiaiaetipsinas 
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(Actual Size 84x 16%) . 
saueeeeeeeTeor Off and Pin to Letterhead ®=seseuueueuueuuasuusnaeeuee 
. Forms Department: ee: 

NAT'L. ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 3 ee 

One Park Ave., New York City 


Please send sample of your Enlarged and Revised No. 4E Financial 
Statement Form. 
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beAnswers to 


credit BA 


uestions 
57 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information is furnished only as 
to the general principle of law involved. 


1. Conversion of funds by agent 


Q. A claim in the sum of $500.00 was 
forwarded by us to the "X” Company, a col- 
lection agency in New York. This money 
was collected in full by “X” but it was not 
until two months subsequent to the collec- 
tion that the fact was discovered by us. A 
demand for payment was thereupon made. 
“X” advised that due to a shortage in funds 
he had used the proceeds for the payment of 
rent and other business and personal ex- 
penses. Was a crime committed? 


A. Yes. In New York a person is guilty 
of larceny if he, as a duly authorized agent, 
obtained possession or control of ms money 
or property of value which he had appro- 
priated to his own use or that of any other 
person other than the true owner, his princi- 
pal, with the intent to deprive or defraud the 
true owner of his prope That the agent 
may intend at the time of the appropriation 
to make restitution in the future is no excuse. 


2. Bankruptcy—preferred claims 


Q. An organization doing business in Wis- 
consin has its capital represented only by un- 
secured bond issue, with no capital stock. In 
event of insolvency or liquidation is the in- 
debtedness under the bond issues secondary 
to that of merchandise creditors? 


A. No. Under Wisconsin laws merchan- 
dise creditors and unsecured bondholders rate 
equally, with the result that neither is pre- 
ferred over the other in case of bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 


3. Liens in Alabama 


Q. What is the status of a landlords lien 
in Alabama? 


A. Section 8814 of the present Alabama 
Civil Code provides that “The landlord of 
any storehouse, dwelling house, or other 
building, shall have a lien on the goods, fur- 
niture and effects belonging to the tenant, and 
subtenant, for his rent, which shall be 
superior to all other liens, except those for 
taxes.” It further provides that “In case 
the tenant or subtenant is adjudged a bank- 
rupt, such lien on such goods, furniture and 
ome of the bankrupt, shall as inst the 
trustee in bankruptcy, attach only for unpaid 
rent accrued, which shall acrue within 
six months from the date of adjudication. 
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4. Taxes 


Q. A was a member of the partnership 
A& B. In 1923 he transferred to the part- 
nership a parcel of real estate which had, at 
that time, a taxable basis of $10,000. When 
the mane to the partnership was made, the 
fair market value a the property was $18,000 
and A received a capital credit in that 
amount. In 1928 the partnership sold the 
land for $20,000. Upon what basis would 
the partnership compute its tax on the land, 
and what was the amount to be added to its 
gross income as a result of the sale? 


A. In deciding a very similar case the 
Board of Tax Appeals held that the basis for 
anes the gain or loss upon the sale of 
an asset by a partnership, which asset was 
contributed in kind to the partnership enter- 
prise, is the value of the property when con- 
tributed. Here, therefore, the gain was 
$2,000. The decision would also indicate 
that the gain in value between the time A 
bought it and the time he contributed it to 
the partnership is not taxable. This decision 
reverses the — of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and probably will be tested in the 
courts. 


Sales-collection 
teamwork 


(Cont. from page 21) products and ser- 
vices of our company and its subsidiaries. 
We are always glad to assist a sales 
representative in every way we possibly 
can toward making a sale. Incidentally, 
it is my opinion that one of the most im- 
portant and necessary qualifications of a 
credit executive is the ability to sell his 
firm and himself to the trade. To 
possess this ability, requires a broad 
knowledge of diplomacy, psychology 
and salesmanship. In many respects, 
the credit man is required to possess 
much greater sales ability than the sales- 
man himself, because of the obstacles 
he must overcome in collecting his 
firm’s accounts, it being the false and 
unfortunate impression among some 
customers that the credit department is 
merely a destroyer of good will. 

Again looking at the question from 
the salesman’s standpoint, the truly suc- 
cessful sales representatives fully recog- 
nizes, in this day and time, when prod- 
ucts are being sold at close prices and 
large overhead expense, that a sale is 
not completed until the money is in 
his firm’s cash register, safe or bank. 
He further realizes the fact that prompt 
collections tend to greatly increase sales. 
When a customer is allowed to get be- 
hind in his account, it stands to reason 
that he is likely to purchase where he 
is not so deeply in debt or to change 
to an entirely new concern where he 
owes no money. It should therefore be 
the duty of every salesman to assist the 
credit department to his very best ability 
whenever called upon, including the col- 
lection of accounts. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


On fire prevention 

WHEREAS, Destructive fire waste an- 
nually in the United States takes a tol] 
of 10,000 human lives, and hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of natural 
and created wealth, saddling upon Amer- 
ican business and industry an almost 
endless chain of indirect losses, includ- 
ing the interruption of production sched- 
ules, depletion of buying power, reduc- 
tion in credit rating, forfeiture of good 
will, expense of extinguishment, removal 
of destroyed property from tax records, 
and continuance of fixed expenses dur- 
ing reconstruction ; and 

WHEREAS, The Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States through its 
National Fire Waste Council (of which 
the National Association of Credit Men 
is a member), in conducting its annual 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest be- 
tween hundreds of affiliated local Cham- 
bers of Commerce, has definitely oper- 
ated to reduce substantially the fire waste 
in most of these local communities; and 

WHEREAS, Several hundred eligible 
local Chambers of Commerce have not 
yet cooperated in this important move- 
ment, 
BE IT RESOLVED that the National 
Association of Credit Men in convention 
assembled urges every local Chamber of 
Commerce which is affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to enter and participate in this 
Contest to the end that needless loss of 
human life and property by fire may be 
further substantially reduced. 


On public work 

Whereas laborers and material men 
are not under the present law afforded 
proper protection when working for or 
supplying material to contractors on 
United States Government jobs; 

And whereas under the present law 
it becomes necessary for laborers and 
material men to wait for more than six 
months before they can enforce their 
claim against the contractor and his 
bondsmen. 

Now, therefore, we recommend that 
Congress change the present law and 
provide that an additional bond be 
posted by contractors with the United 
States Government for the benefit of 
laborers and material men and provide 
further that such laborers and material 
men have a right of action against said 
contractor and his bondsmen at any time 
after the labor has been performed and 
tne material furnished. 
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bank 


leader 


urges credit courage 


of the conventional by speaking in 

behalf of the sound expansion of 

credit. As I see it, there is a popu- 
lar misconception about the functions of 
bodies like yours. It is widely believed 
that you and I constitute a body of spe- 
cialists whose major interest is in the 
restriction of credit. 

My claim is that neither as specialists 
nor in any other capacity are we funda- 
mentally interested in the restriction of 
credit. On the contrary, in a very gen- 
uine sense, our whole economic world 
has a stake in the credit business and 
all of us are interested in seeing credit 
extended. We are equally—and I 
should say in times like this, vitally and 
critically interested in seeing that no 
possibility of economically serviceable 
loans are overlooked. When we look 
at it in this light we begin to see that 
credit is the very foundation stone of 
the whole range of economic activity in 
modern society. 

What we need from credit specialists, 
in times like the present, is alertness to 
sound risks and the daring and courage 
to take them, rather than a blanket pol- 
icy of restriction. I know what the 
temptations are. In a period of acute 
depression, like the one we have just 
been through, it is as natural and as in- 
evitable for us to fear that all loans are 
dangerous loans, as it is in boom times 
to feel that the sky is the limit regard- 
ing all reasonably plausible applica- 
tions. 

A shrewd and daring search for sound 
credit openings by our credit agencies, 
and the ready extension of credit wher- 
ever and whenever these openings are 
found, are more essential to a recovery 
program, to the restoration of the morale 
of business and to the salvage of out 
economic institutions of free initiative 
than any other service which may rea- 
sonably be demanded of us. Further- 
more, in my opinion, such service should 
be provided without any excessive de- 
votion to purely technical standards of 
eligibility to credit. I do not mean to 
suggest the abandonment of proper safe- 
guards or of caution. 

I have seen individual business men 
denied credit not because they lacked 


= I trust I shall disturb no one’s sense 
u 


Dr. A. H. GIANNINI, Chair- 
man of the General Executive 
Committee of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, declares for "Alertness to 
sound risks and the daring and 
courage to take them rather than 
a blanket policy of restriction." 


Andrew Carnegie was 
once asked for a formula 
of business success. After 
considerable thought and 
many rewritings of his 
ideas, he submitted the 
following as his answer to 
such a question: 


“Knowledge of our abil- 
ity plus Courage to dare 
plus Spirit to act equals 
Success.” 





In his message to Credit 
Executives, Dr. Giannini 
stresses Courage as “more 
essential to a recovery 
program, to the restora- 
tion of the morale of busi- 
ness and to the salvage of 
our economic institutions, 
than any other service.” 





proven character and ability, but because 
their financial record during a time of 
almost total business prostration did not 
quite measure up to certain essentially 
pedantic requirements that were adopted 
for a period of almost universal sol- 
vency. A good many such instances 
that have come under my observation 
have been about as much warranted as 
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it would be for a recruiting officer to 
reject a husky, young athlete for the 
army because after a period of hard 
work and exposure that would have 
killed a dozen avetage citizens, he had 
developed a head cold and half a degree 
of temperature. 

As credit specialists we should real- 
ize that excessive concern for liquidity 
can wreck any recovery program as easily 
as disregard of it wrecked our prosperity. 

Recovery, I venture to say, will be 
accomplished largely in proportion as 
we credit specialists in the “recovery 
army” refuse to be relegated to the 
duties of the burial squad, but constitute 
ourselves a scout corps d’ elite, eternally 
vigilant to find and challenge in the 


- American people new powers of re- 


cuperation of productivity of absorption 
and of lasting economic progress. In a 
word, many basic uncertainties in our 
path can be removed if the credit agen- © 
cies of this country join unanimously in 
a credit policy which is realistic and 
constructive rather than theoretical and 
restrictionary, a policy which is shrewd 
and courageous in its attitude towards 
old and new business enterprises. We 
should guard ourselves against theorists 
of reaction no less than against theorists 
of new and noble experiments in ex- 
treme socialistic economic regimentation. 
Credit specialists, not the inexperienced 
who know only book rules, but the ma- 
ture and practical, have it in their power 
not only to bring recovery to its final 
culmination in prosperity, but to save 
for future generations, the American sys- 
tem of free business and initiative. 


Prima Facie Evidence 

The drunk halted in front of an enor- 
mous stuffed tarpon in a glass case. He 
stared at it for a minute or two in 
silence. Then he said: 

“The fella who caught—hic—that fish 
is a—hic—liar!” 

An Argument 

Liza—Count yo’self agin, big boy; 
you ain’t so numerous. 

Rastus—Stick a thermometer in yo’ 


mouf ; you ain’t so hot.—Genesee Valley 
Buyer. 
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LIABILITY ON NOTES PURPORTING 
TO BE CONDITIONAL SALES CON- 
TRACT. LACK OF CONSIDERATION. 
(MISS.) 

Appellant sued appellee on a conditional 
sales contract, containing serial notes, to -re- 
cover $415.52, with interest, which notes pur- 
ported to evidence the balance due on a Ford 
automobile sold to appellee by the Thomp- 
son Motor Company. From a judgment for 
appellee, appellant appeals. The Thompson 
Motor Company was engaged in the sale of 
automobiles. Appellee was employed by the 
company as salesman. Appellant's business 
was that of financing those engaged in the 
sale of automobiles. Appellant arto the 
Thompson Motor Company with printed 
forms for conditional sales contracts, and 
serial notes and purchasers’ statements. Ap- 
pellee was familiar with the manner in which 
its deferred payment paper was financed. Ap- 
pellee knew that when he signed the forms 
in blank Thompson's purpose was to fill in 
the blanks and sell the paper to the appel- 
lant; that when the blanks were filled out 
the forms would show a purchase by appellee 
of an automobile which appellee had not 
purchased and had not agreed to do so. There 
was no consideration passing between the 
motor company and appellee for. the execu- 
tion of the paper. The conditional sales con- 
tract recited that the motor company had sold 
appellee a Ford automobile ie which he 
agreed to pay the balance in deferred install- 
ments. The motor company transferred the 
paper to appellant for $376.00. Appellee in- 
troduced evidence tending to show that ap- 
pellant knew that appellee had not bought a 
Ford automobile from the motor company. 
The Thompson Motor Company became in- 
solvent. 

Held that one who signs a bill or note or 
other contract in blank and delivers it to an- 
other makes that other his agent and author- 
izes him to fill it out in accordance with the 
understanding between them, whether such 
understanding be express or implied from the 
course of dealing between the parties. It is 
wholly immaterial whether any consideration 
passed from the motor company to appellee 
for the execution of the paper. Appellee 
was not an endorser of the paper, but an ac- 
commodation maker. He signed for the pur- 
pose of accommodating the motor company 
to enable it to sell the paper to appellant for 
value. See Section 2685, Code of 1930. The 
consideration passing between appellant and 
the motor company was sufficient to bind 
appellee, an accommodation maker. Ap- 
pellee’s contention that appellant should have 
notified him that it held the paper, and when 
it was due, is without any merit. Appellee 
was directly liable, not secondarily liable. No 
such notice was due him. Appellant’s request 
for a directed verdict should hove bien 
granted. Reversed and judgment here for ap- 
pellant. Universal Credit Co. v. Thomas. 
Miss. Supreme Ct. Decided April 16, 1934. 
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GUARANTY CONTRACT. CONSTRUC- 
TION. (N. J.) 

Foxhall entered into a written agreement 
of guaranty as follows: “Whereas Winston 
Converting Company . . . is desirous of in- 
creasing its credit limit with Mount Vernon 
Mills, Inc. and Whereas Mills, Inc., is will- 
ing that this credit limit should be increased 
provided the present indebtedness of Win- 
ston Converting Company to it is guaranteed 
and also that the new credit limit be guar- 
anteed by good and sufficient sureties. 
Now Therefore This Agreement . . . be- 
tween Foxhall . . . and Passaic Engraving 


Company . . . parties of the first part, and 
Mills, Inc. . . party of the second: part, 
witnesseth . The party of the second 


part agrees to extend to Winston Converting 
Company a credit limit of Five Thousand 
Dollars. And said parties of the first part 
agree that they will jointly and severally 
guarantee the payment of all orders of Win- 
ston Converting Company accepted by Mills, 
Inc.” Conceiving that Foxhall had breached 
his contract, the Mills, Inc., sued setting 
forth two writings between itself and Win- 
ston Converting Company whereby the latter 
concern agreed to purchase from the former 
certain quantities of army duck, and alleging 
that Winston Company had refused to order 
out, or take delivery, or pay for the material 
so contracted for, with the result that the 
plaintiff was compelled to resell the goods 
at a loss of $5,408.57 for which it asks re- 
covery from the defendant guarantor. The 
question was whether the guaranty is for 
“payment” for goods which the -Winston 
Company should “order” and actually receive 
up to the credit limit of $5,000 or is for per- 
formance by the Winston Company of “con- 
tracts” for goods, covering liquidated dam- 
ages for breaches of the contracts. The lower 
court entered judgment for plaintiff. 

Held that in this contract of guaranty both 
recitals and at least one operative provision 
relate to the same thing—a “credit limit”— 
and are in accord with the other operative 
provision. Together they establish that the 

arties were dealing with a credit limit to 
- extended by one concern to another upon 
the giving of a guaranty for “payment” of all 
’ orders” of the Winston Company “accepted” 
by the Mills, Inc., involving “credit” therefor 
within a certain limit. A “credit limit” is in 
plain terms a credit with a limit as to amount 
which an expectant seller of goods extends 
to am expectant buyer, implicit in “which 
(when operative) necessarily is the existence 
of a debt due by the buyer to the seller on 
an order of the former accepted and executed 
by the latter. The parties were dealing with 
debts, preesnt and prospective, and in doing 
so they drew a distinction between them. 
“Payment of all orders” means payment of 
all debts created by their execution. The two 
(so-called) orders, which the Winston Com- 
pany breached by refusing to take the goods, 
were not “orders” breached by non-payment 
but were “contracts” breached by non-per- 
formance. These sale notes each state: “This 
constitutes the entire contract between us for 
the above goods as accepted by us and en- 
tered.” Foxhall did not guarantee that the 
Winston Company would perform its con- 
tracts. The essence of his engagement is a 
guaranty of payment of orders executed, not 
of performance of executory contracts. Re- 
versed. Schaffran, Exrx. v. Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc. U.S. C. C. A. 3rd 
Cir. (N. J.) Decided April 19, 1934. 


SALE OF SHARES OF STOCK. EXEC- 
UTORY CONTRACT. BUYERS RE- 
FUSAL TO ACCEPT DELIVERY. 
WHETHER SELLER MAY MAINTAIN 
ACTION FOR PURCHASE PRICE. SALES 
ACT. APPLICABILITY. (N. Y.) 

An action to recover the purchase price of 
200 shares of stock has been dismissed. The 
contract of purchase and sale was executory. 










The ‘buyer refused to accept delivery of the 


certificates when ‘tendered. The Sales Act 
(Article V of the Personal Property Law 
(Cons. Laws, ch. 41) provides: “Where, 
under a contract to sell or a sale, the prop. 
erty in the goods has pa to the buyer, 
and the buyer aan y neglects or refuses 
to pay for the goods according to the terms 
of the contract or the sale, the seller may 
maintain an action against him for the price 
of the. — (Sec. 144.) Even before the 
Sales Act was enacted, the same rule was 
applied in this jurisdiction to contracts to sell 
or sales of pormenl property of all kinds. 
The same rule was also applied in this juris- 
diction prior to the enactment of the Sales 
Act, to executory contracts for the sale of 
personal property, where payment of the 
price and delivery of the personal property 
were to be simultaneous, if the seller made 
proper tender of the property he had agreed 
to sell. Here the Sales Act changed the com- 
mon-law rule as formulated by the courts of 
this jurisdiction. In such case the seller of 
goods is now relegated to’ an action for dam- 
ages and no action for the price will lie. 
“Where the buyer wrongfully neglects or 
refuses to accept and pay for the goods, the 
seller may maintain an action against him 
for damages.” (Sec. 145.) The question 
now presented is whether, since the enact- 
ment of the Sales Act, an action for the price 
may still be maintained upon the refusal of 
a buyer of stock certificates to accept delivery 
of the certificates, though title to the cer- 
tificates had not passed to the buyer. 


Held that concededly, if certificates of 
stock are “goods” within the definition of 
the Sales Act, the complaint was properly dis- 
missed. It does not follow that the action 
for the price will lie, though certificates of 
stock do not fall within that definition. Prior 
to the enactment of the Sales Act the courts 
held that a seller of personal property had 
the same remedies, regardless of the nature 
of the personal property. The same rule was 
applied to a contract to sell the shares of 
stock of a construction company struggling 
to obtain from its friends the means to live, 
as well as to such personal property as is the 
subject of general traffic and has a market 
value. The rule has been shattered by the 
Legislature. It no longer can be applied to 
contracts fo rthe sale of “goods,” and goods, 
as defined by the statute, include “all chattels 
personal other than things in action and 
money.” (Sec. 156.) The problem is 
whether a fragment of the shattered rule still 
persists and is applicable to sales of certi- 
ficates of stock. A strong argument may be 
made that the Legislature did not intend to 
include certificates of stock in its definition 
of “ s." Assuming that to be true, yet 
the fact remains that certificates of stock, like 
other “ .” are freely bought and sold in 
the market place and pes from hand to hand, 
and analogy so complete may dictate that the 
rules governing sales be applied alike to 
“goods” and other ns property freely 
bought and sold and passing from hand to 
hand. It is significant that this court so ap- 
plied the same rules to sales of all personal 
property without distinction long before the 
Legislature adopted the Sales Act. Since the 
Sales Act was adopted, this court has by 
analogy applied the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Property Law, sections 82 and 100, 
governing the transfer of property in goods, 
to the transfer of property in certificates of 
stock. The common-law rules governing the 
sale of goods were applied without distinc- 
tion to all personal property, so far as the 
nature of the property permitted, in order to 


avoid confusion with its attendant train of 
evils. The Legislature has some of 
these rules by the adoption of the Uniform 


Sales Act. It did so primarily for the pur- 
pose of promoting uniformity of rules 
throughout the country. By placing the 
rules governing the sale of “goods” in a 
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statutory code, it shattered or destroyed gen- 
eral common-law rules inconsistent with the 
statutory code. By limiting the F gnc wet 
of the statutory code to the sale of “ s” 
the Legislature gave no indication of what 
rule the courts should apply to the sale of 
other personal property. That problem it 
left to the courts. The courts must formulate 
the rules applicable in cases not covered by 
the statute. The field is narrow. The 
formulation of the old general rule that 
“When the vendee of personal property, 
under an executory contract of sale, refuses 
to complete his purchase, the vendor may 
keep the article for him and sue for the entire 
urchase price,” will not longer suffice. The 
amet of the rule shattered by the Legis- 
lature are essentially different from the old 
common-law rule. Even the old general 
common law as formulated in this State dif- 
fered from the common-law rule as formu- 
lated in England and many jurisdictions in 
this country. “It seems anomalous that the 
seller should be able to force title upon the 
buyer by simply electing to do so.” Every 
reason that ape be urged aaa the old 
rule as applied to all personal property has 
at least equal force when urged against a nar- 
rower rule to be applied only to certificates 
of stock. The same reasons that make uni- 
formity in all jurisdictions desirable in -re- 
gard to sale of apply with like force 
to sale of certificates of stock. After the 
Legislature in the Sales Act shattered and 
mutilated beyond recognition the general 
common-law rule of this State and enacted 
its preference for the general common-law 
rule as applied in England and other juris- 
dictions to all personal property, the courts 
of this State should apply the same rule not 
only to the sale of goods, but to the sale of 
all personal property. Otherwise the courts 
without reason introduce distinctions that are 
harmful and retard uniformity of rules in a 
field where uniformity should be sought. 
Judgment affirmed. Agar et al. v. Orda, N. 
Y. Ct. of Appeals. Decided April 17, 1934. 


Reserve for 
\y bad debts 


Q. In establishing a reserve for 
bad debts, where notes are financed 
without recourse, is it customary to 
charge the entire amount of the reserve 
to profit and loss or is part of the re- 
serve sometimes charged to unearned 
brokerage? 


In determining the amount of month- 
ly interest earned, what is the most prac- 
tical manner to arrive at the amount to 
transfer from wumearned interest to 
earned interest, without listing each note 
to ascertain the average number of 
months covered by the notes outstand- 
ing? 


A. We would suggest that the aver- 
age outstanding balance of notes for 
the month be determined, preferably 
from the daily balances but possibly 
from weekly balances if there is not 
much fluctuation. To this average 
amount should then be applied the rate 
of interest which the notes carry; where 
this is uniform no difficulty presents 
itself, but where the rate varies the 


average rate can be determined by some 
convenient method. For instance, it 
might be advisable to carry a control 
account for notes on each rate of interest 
charged and determine the average bal- 
ance at that rate. 

Referring to the first question, we 
have no experience as to the custom in 
regard to reserve on bad notes, but it 
does not seem to us desirable to charge 
any of it to unearned brokerage; it is 
only postponing the charge for a short 
period. 


—"Journal of Accountancy” 


Internal 
debt study 


A study of the internal debts of the 
United States, to be carried out as ex- 
tensively as possible by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was 
strongly urged in a resolution adopted 
by the Executive Committee of the Bus- 
iness Advisory and Planning Council at 
its meeting on June 1. The Council is 
made up of approximately 60 nationally 
known business leaders. 

The proposal for a study of internal 
debts of this country, which would in- 
clude such topics as personal, corporate, 
public utility, railroad, insurance, rural, 
banking, and Government indebtedness 
was submitted to the Executive Commit- 
tee by the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. 


Good for Her 


The click of knitting needles, the 
creak of a rocker, and the tick-tock of a 
grandfather's clock, were all that dis- 
turbed the soothing silence of the room. 
With childish curiosity little Ellen sat 
watching the purls and stitches. 

“Why do you knit, grandma?’ she 
asked. 

“Oh, just for the hell of it,” the old 
lady replied —Princeton Tiger. 


_ Bankruptcy 


The laws of bankruptcy are far less 
severe on debtors than they used to be. 
At one time in Scotland bankrupts were 
compelled to wear a distinctive costume, 
and in England, until 1861, they were 
treated almost as criminals. So degraded 
was bankruptcy in general esteem that 
newspapers and miagazines with preten- 
sions to refinement hesitated to print the 
word in full and when they had to use 
it, say in publishing a list of unfortu- 
nates compelled to file a petition, they 
did so under the heading, “B-kr-pts.” 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 


Foreign groups 
\, at Los Angeles 
(Cont. from page 24) find safe markets 
for its products both at home and 
abroad and has set up a Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau prepared to render 
to its members general and specific 
forms of service to ‘assist in specialized 
problems which arise in foreign trade, 
be it Resolved 
ke 

“That every effort be made to 
strengthen the foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau by bringing into the 
membership all concerns which seek 
foreign markets for any considerable 
part of their distribution. 

= 

“That support be given by the Asso- 
ciation to steps being taken to remove 
barriers to international trade and in 
particular to bring about a wider recog- 
nition of the necessity of world markets 
for American products which in turn 
requires that commerce between nations 
be two-way, the seller required to be a 
buyer in international trade else eco- 
nomic equilibrium cannot be maintained. 

3. 

“That we give our fullest coopera- 
tion in an effort to find a solution of the 
present problems of exchange and ex- 
change transfer so that American manu- 
facturers and shippers be placed in a 
position to extend credit on their usual 
terms to responsible buyers abroad with- 
out special financial facilities other than 
might be provided by them as manu- 
facturers or shippers or through their 
regular commercial banks and other or- 
dinary facilities.” 


COLLECTION 
STIMULATORS 


FFICIENT, economical and 

inoffensive reminders that actually 
stimulate collections. Each one a 
different attractive color, acting on 
the senses persuasively, compellingly. 

Made in solid color on a high 
grade white gummed paper. Not an 
expensive, bothersome, book form 
sticker, but a high grade die cut 
label. Packed in paper covered 
cardboard boxes. 

Sixteen different kinds assorted to 
suit your individual requirements. 

Priced :-—500—$1.75, 1,000—$3.00, 
,000—$12.50. 


Samples on request without 
obligation. 


Arthur E. Bauer 
4508 North Springfield Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





















































(Perhaps you need a new range of vision. Just set up the above illustration on your 
desk and stand off four feet. You will see it has to do with an interesting subject.) 


Perhaps you need a new range of vision when considering the dollars 
tied up in your uncollected accounts. If you stand away from the subject 
and look at it with an open mind you will see that valuable dollars which 


belong in your working capital or your profits are tied up in these 
accounts. 


The efficiency of the Adjustment-Collection Bureaus backed by the 
prestige of the National Association of Credit Men is daily drawing 


valuable dollars from “uncollectables” for a rapidly growing list of 


important customers. 


How can this service do this important work for 
you? That is a question we would like to answer. 
An inquiry will bring full information. 


Adjustment-Collection Bureau 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


E. B. Moran, Director 


One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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